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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Art. I.—Hymns, written and adapted to the Weekly Church Service of 
the Year. By the Right Rev. Recrxaty Heser, D. D. late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. London. Murray, 1827. 


How fondly we cling to the slightest memorials of those we have 
loved and honoured! Our late numbers have been fully occupied with 
the recollections of Heber,—his amiable virtues, his christian character, 
his commanding talents, his untired zeal, his useful life, and his deeply 
deplored untimely death. Heber! “clarum et venerabile nomen!” we are 
rejoiced to have again the opportunity of adorning our pages with thy 
beautiful labours; and if thy “ Hymns” be not fitted for the service 
of the Church,—if they be not on a par with thy Palestine,—they are 
thine, illustrious martyr,— they breathe piety, unaffected beautiful 
piety,—they are in admirable keeping with the whole tenor of thy 
valuable life,—they are thine, Jamented Heber, and we hail them with 
gratitude and admiration. 

Did we need additional testimony to the certainty of a future state 

did we want corroborative evidence that the ways of God are inscru- 
table and “ past finding out,”—that it is not for man to “ search out 
the Almighty to perfection,” we have it in those mysterious dealings with 
the children of men, those afflicting privations with which he has of 
late bowed down their hearts, in his sudden removal from earth of 
those whose cays were passed in the fur therance of the Gospel,—whose 
best ambition was to sow the seeds of Christianity in soils hitherto 
unproductive; and in daily ‘adding to the faith” those that would be 
saved,—preaching Christ crucified in the wilderness and his salvation 
to “the ends of the world.” Could any exercise of duty exempt man 
from an early grave—we might suppose a life passed in “ converting 
sinners ” and “saving souls” would be permitted to continue—that 
labours so important would be prospered—that the days of such a 
Christian would be prolonged for the benefit of man, and the glory of 
his Redeemer. But no—in the days of early Christianity, worth was 
no protection from the grasp of death. In the very hour when success 
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seemed to promise a triumph, and a termination to their toils, the 
1 as in the times of those proto- 


Apostles themselves were cut off; an 
martyrs, so in these of Middleton and Heber. Exalted talents, — 
devoted zeal, —unshrinking self-denial,— unceasing toil,—anxious and 
laborious watchfulness,— public preaching and public teaching,—and 
private efforts of persevering research to qualify for apostolic duties,— 
and prayer in the temple and in the closet, —earnest, ardent, heart-sent 


prayer,—all these have not availed to arrest the fatal stroke. We 





acknowledge the mysterious work—we see the hand of Omnipotence 
and awed into adoring silence, we await an explanatory hereafter. We 
must be forgiven this renewed lamentation over departed worth. A 
few more years, and under (we had well nigh said) the superhuman 
efforts of either of these great and good men, India might have become 
a christian land. But they are gone! nor can we sufficiently admire 
the zeal and courage which have animated a third adventurer to under- 
take this distant crusade; to risk an invidious comparison with his 
predecessor,—if he fail to do as much,—to court a certain death if he 
succeed. It is a tremendous responsibility, and one which we think 
ought to have been spared him; but the State in its wisdom has 
ordained what the Church in its compassion would have remedied. 

The Hymns, to which we must now bring our attention, were written 
for and adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the Year. ‘They 
are published by the widow of the excellent Heber, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as the composition and selection (save in 
three or four instances) of the late Bishop of Caleutta. ‘“ They were 
arranged,” the Preface tells us, “ with a hope that they might be 
deemed worthy of general adoption into our Churches, and it was his 
intention to publish them soon after his arrival in India; but the 
arduous duties of his situation,” (this we can readily believe) “ left 
him little time, during the short life there allotted to him, for any 
employment not immediately connected with his diocese.” 

The author of “ Palestine” would not have published the Hymns 
under review with any hope of adding to his high poetical reputation. 
Had he lived, they would never have come in this form before the 
public. Their publication would have been solely to aid his immense 
undertaking in India, and doubtless would have had the desired effect. 
They come not, therefore, properly within the province of criticism. 
“ They are given to the world” by his widow, “from an anxious 
desire that none of his labours in the service of Christianity should be 
lost.” They thus acquire a value in the world’s estimation, which they 
might not have enjoyed without :t. We, for our parts, are grateful to 
the Editor, and receive them in the same spirit in which they are 
published. 

We will extract the most striking of the Hymns, without seeking to 
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discover “spots in the sun.” 


fully equal to the hymns of Addison, Sir Walter Scott, Professor 


Many of them are very beautiful, and 





Millman, and others, whose contributions adorn the volume before us. 
This would appear no mean praise; but we are not prepared to assert 
that the effusions of the living poets, or the selections from those of 
earlier time, are very splendid specimens of their talents for devotional 
verse. Lord Byron, it will be remembered, was less satisfied with his 
Hebrew Melodies than all his other publications, and the public pro- 
nounced his opinion good. Sacred composition asks the heart as well 
] as the mind of the Poet: the language of prayer or praise should be 
energetic, not inflated ; and simple without tameness. 

The following are Heber’s, and we think very favourable specimens : 

EPIPHANY.—NO. II. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 


Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall, 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 

] Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom and offerings divine? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gifts would his favour secure: 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! Pp. 25, 26. 


Another, in the same metre, 


a 4 When through the torn sail the wild tempest is streaming, 
When o’er the dark wave the red lightning is gleaming, 

Nor hope lends a ray the poor seaman to cherish, 

We fly to our Maker—“ Help, Lord! or we perish!” 


Oh Jesus! once toss’d on the breast or the billow, 
Aroused by the shriek of despair from thy pillow, 
Now, seated in glory, the mariner cherish, 

Who cries in his danger—“ Help, Lord! or we perish!” 





And oh, when the whirlwind of passion is raging, 
When hell in our heart his wild warfare is waging, 
Arise in thy strength thy redeemed to cherish, 
Rebuke the destroyer—Help, Lord! or we perish!” P. 39. 
In pages 46 and 47, the Hymns are extremely simple and pretty ; 
in the first the metaphor is very pleasingly carried through the verse, 


We have not space to quote them. 
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The Hymn for the Fourth Sunday in Lent is entitled, from its beau- 


tiful simplicity, to a place here. 
Oh King of earth and air and sea! 
The hungry ravens cry to Thee; 

To Thee the scaly tribes that sweep 
The bosom of the boundless dee; 


To Thee the lions roaring call, 
The common Father, kind to 
Thengrant Thy servants, Lord! we 


Our daily bread from day to day! 


ay, 


The fishes may for food complain ; 
The ravens spread their wings in vain; 
The roaring lions lack and pin 

But, God! Thou carest still for thine 


In the following there is much of the spirit of ‘ Palestin 


seem that he was more at his ea 
poem, than in any other. 


coon 


unteous hand with food can bless 


The bleak and lonely wilderness ; 


And thou hast taught us, Lord! to pray 

For da bread from day to day! 

And oh, when through the wilds we 
roam 

ae me . 

That part us from our heavenly home; 
| ) 

When, lost in danger, want, and woe, 


Our faithless tears begin to flow: 


Do Thou Thy gracious comfort give, 


By which alone the soul may live 
And grant Thy servants, Lord! we pray, 
The bread of life from day to day ! 


Pp. 55, 56. 


it would 


in the metre of that celebrated 


We give it at length, 


FRIDAY. 


Oh more than merciful ! whose bounty gave 


Thy guiltless self to glut the greedy 
heart was rent to pay Thy people’s price ; 
great High-priest at once and sacrifice ; 


VW h S¢ 
The 


grave! 


Help, Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain, 


Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain ! 


When 
When 
When 


! 


sin with flowery garland hides her dart, 
tyrant force would daunt the sinking heart, 
fleshly lust aSsails, or worldly care, 


Or the soul flutters in the Fowler's snare,— 


He Ip, 


Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain, 


Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! 


And, chiefest then, when Nature yields the strife, 

And mortal darkness wraps the gate of life; 

When the poor spirit, from the tomb set free, 

Sinks at Thy feet and lifts its hope to Thee,— 

Help, Saviour, by Thy cross and crimson stain, 

Nor let Thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! P. 66. 


That on the “ Joy in Heaven,” in page 90, has a great deal of force 
and poetry in it; but we pass it over, for we must insert the following, 
before a Collection made for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel : 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain ! 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java's isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile : 


In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn, 
The Heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone! 


Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With Wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation! oh, Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learn’d Messiah’s name! 
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Waft waft ye winds his story, Till o’er our rans 


ym’d Nature 


And you ve waters 1 The Lamb for sinners slai . 
Till like a sea of g Y; Redeemer, King, Creator, 
It s] eads from pole to pole; In bliss returns to reign! P.140. 
Though we conceive the metre of the following to be unfavourable 
to church music, and in other re spects perhaps unsuited to the Church, 


we cannot forbear from quoting it: 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing 
When Summer’s balmy showers refresh the mower’s toil : 
When Winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the { 
In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns his Maker good. 
The birds that wake the morning, and those that love the s 
The wins tha he mountain or lull the drowsy ¢ 
The Sun that ber bower rejoiceth on his way, 
The Moon and Stars, their Master’s name in silent pomp display 
Shall Man, the ] lofn f tant of the SKY, 
Shall Mar thankful, his little praise deny ! 
No, let the year f ike his course, the seasons cease to be, 
Thee, Master, 1 t we always love, and Saviour, honour Thee 
The flowers of Spring may wither, th hope of Summer fade, 
The Autumn droop in Winter, the birds forsake the shade ; 
Phe wiuds be lull’d—the Sun and Moon forget their old decree, 
But we in Nature's latest hour, O Lord! will ciing to Thee. Pp. 96, 27. 


We had almost fi 
Trinity (p.111), which must be given to our readers. 


Lo the lilies of the field, 


rgotten the Hymn for the Fifteenth Sunday after 


Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 





How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature's lesson give 

By the blessed birds of heaven ; 
Every bush and tufted tree 

W arble s sweet pl il SO] hy : 
“« Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow: 


God provideth for the morrow! 


r 
1 


“Say, with richer crimson glows 
TI e kingly mantle than the rose 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizens of air? 


; 


Yet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 


God provideth for the morrow! 


“ One there lives whose Guardian eye 
Guides our humble dest 
One there lives who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall: 

Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow: 


God provideth for the morrow fs 


iny; 





Pp. 111, 112. 


as in the Sermons which we have 


In 


noticed in a former number, we plainly see a great mind bending to 


these devotional services, 


its lighter work,—varying its means of hallowed instruction, that its 
lessons may be followed with better success. He labours to be intel- 
ligible.—It seems to have been the business of his life to concentrate 
his powers into this one object, to amend and bring to salvation those 
committed to his trust. In his estimation, talents were valuable only 
as they tended to promote the good of mankind: and as Religion 
is man’s greatest good, and Christianity the only perfect religion, so 
were all his energies directed to the establishment of Christianity in the 
The 


hearts of others. No one knew its value better than Heber. 
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fruits of his religion were seen in his well-governed temper, in his 


placid and ever cheerful deportment, in his patience, his perseverance, 
in his boundless benevolence, and in those labours of love which finally 
brought him to his grave. So unassuming were this good man’s 
virtues, that it is a question whether we should ever have heard of 
them, had he not been called forth from the shade, to shine and labour 
and perish in the sun. His parish was his earthly treasure—there was 
his heart ; and in the discharge of his duties upon earth, it was evident 
he had his eye fixed upon a more enduring treasure in heaven. Yet 
had he all the requisites to adorn a higher station, as the circumstances 
of his after-life abundantly testify. Alas! it seems but yesterday that 
he was in the Theatre at Oxford, reciting the best prize poem that 
was ever delivered there. The “ eloquent air breathed, burned” with 
the name of Heber. We doubt whether any other than a scriptural 
subject would have so inspired him. Yet from this land of promise, 
this theatre of his early fame, where he had heard thousands as he 
spake, 
Clap the glad hand, and left th’ exulting voice, ( Palestine ) 
did he withdraw to the care of a country village, happier in the affec- 
tions of its lowly inhabitants, than in the homage which his superior 
knowledge would have secured him from an admiring world. Beyond 
the care of this parish he had not a wish;—this was the boundary of 
his ambition. Yet he left it, at the imperious call of duty, for other 
and distant climes, where the service of his Divine Master seemed to 
demand his presence,—where he fondly hoped 
The sultry sands would tenfold harvest yield, 
And a new Eden deck the thorny field. P. 86. 

He was so great a man, that no one could have been found so well 
qualified for the mission: yet was he so good a man, that more of 
recollection of his endearing virtues than his mental powers mingles 
with our affliction for his loss. 

It has been said by some, that the proudest day of Heber’s dis- 
tinguished life was that on which he delivered his memorable reply 
to the Farewell Address at the meeting of the Society in Bartlett's 
Buildings, immediately prior to his leaving his native land, never to 
visit it again. It was, indeed, a soul-stirring scene. To stand forth 
on that interesting occasion,—amid the most renowned of our clergy 
and laity, prelates and statesmen,— men no less distinguished for their 
commanding talents than their many virtues, whose public reputation 
was equalled only by their private worth,—amid that brilliant assem- 
blage of the titled and the talented, the great and the good who fill the 
“high places” of our nation,—to stand forth the “ observed of all 
observers,” and command by his eloquence the admiration of such 
hearers,—to move even to tears the many who were met to bid 
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their affectionate farewell, and speed with their warmest wishes the 
devoted Heber;—to leave behind him the impression, that even 
Middleton’s loss was not irreparable,—that a new Elisha had caught 
the mantle of Elijah,—that India might yet hope her salvation, and 
England yet glory in the merciful, the saving deed ,—this, we cannot 
but admit, was a day to be long and well remembered by the newly- 
appointed Bishop. But to a mind constituted as was that of Heber, 
his greatest day of triumph was not then. The love of fame was not 


“ec 


his ruling passion; “ it came uncalled for, if it came at all.” His was 


not the ambition to chain the listening ear by his eloquence, to court 
the admiration of the world by the display of his superior powers. 
His was the eloquence of the heart; deeply convinced of the serious 
and responsible character of his appointment; bearing in his breast a 


strong and prevailing wish so to acquit himself as to equal the high 


expe ctations of his patrons, and justify their choice; above all, deter- 


mined, at all risks, to “‘ do the work of God.” With these convictions 
at his heart, as he felt, he spake. Gifted as he was, and feeling as he 
did, he could not but be eloquent. But the homage of an enlightened 
assembly, gratifying as it evidently was, was not his best ambition. 
We should rather say, that when, in later day, the first difficulties had 
been overcome—the chief prejudices mastered; when toils unparalleled 
were recompensed by dawning cot iction; when Christians multiplied 
in proportion to his christian ts; when his astonished hearer 
heard the new religion preached in “ the very tongue in which he was 
| 


born:” when he could trace the recollection of his far, his beloved 


England, in the growing faith of her distant dependency,—in the 
sudden rising of her te mpl and schools,—in the assembling of her 
sons for worship, pure and si ifple as her own,—in the gathering of the 
converted to her eastern font, of the confirmed to her eastern altar; 
when children began to lisp their Redeemer’s praise in “ accents not 
their own:” then, we should ay, was this good man’s day of triumph, 
And oh! that such aman, so ~ bless d in his deed,” could have been 
longer spared to earth! But we will forbear all further comment on 
his brief and beautiful career. Yet do we love to haunt the almost 
consecrated ground—the spot where lie sepulchred the remains of 
what we so greatly honoured—and with a lingering look, we reluctantly 
bid the scene farewell. 


—_—»}——. 


Art. I1.— Noles on the Cambridgeshire Churches. Longman and Co. 
London. Stevenson, Cambridge. 1827. 

Tue public are, we understand, indebted to Mr. Boissier, Fellow 

Commoner of Magdalene College, Cambridge, for this work ; and we 


cannot but congratulate the intelligent Author on this honourable proof 
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that his leisure is usefully employed. To the Notes are prefixed some 
introductory remarks, in which the styles of architecture are defined and 
described by an extract from Mr. Rickman’s admirable “ Essay upon 
English Architecture.” In adopting Mr. Rickman’s terms to distin- 
guish the different styles of Church Architecture, chiefly with reference 
to the tracery of windows, the Author declines entering into any argu- 
ment on their strict propriety. We cannot however abstain from 
remarking, that in our opinion, no exception could be made to the 
terms Curvilinear and Rectilinear in describing the styles to which 
Mr. R. has given the appellations of Decorated and Perpendicular ; 
and we are inclined to think that if these terms had occurred to 
Mr. R. he would have employed them in his Treatise. We may also 
hint that the patronage which the public have bestow d, and worthily 
bestowed, upon Mr. R.’s work, should induce him to renew his plates 
in the next edition. ‘These definitions are illustrated by well-executed 
engravings of different specimens existing in the town and county of 
Cambridge. Our Author justly notices Ely Cathedral as “ a perfect 


school of Architecture ;” he observes, 


The Perpendicular cl pels of the Bishops are elaborate in the extreme. It 
is said that they contain 3000 niches, each with its statue, and that no two 
niches are to be found alike; if they were cleared of the whitewash which 
encumbers them and wt ch « rs their e) jul itely delicate mouldir vs, they 
would present a series of perper lar niches ce inly unequalled in Englan i. 
So much has been done to this cathedral of late as to afford a reasonable ground 
of hope, that ere long the be vutiful Purt ck shafts will be cleared of the yellow 
ochre which coats and defiles them, and that the earth will be cleared away 
from the walls on the north side, where at present it 1s injuring both walls and 
pavement. <A deep drain is much want 1 round the walls of this cathedral, 
and, as there is a rapid fall to the south, it might be most readily effected. 
Near the cathedral is the beautiful Decorated chapel of Prior ¢ rauden, and 
among the prebendal houses a series of arches with fine Norman mouldings. 
Pp. a. * 

He shews where the best specimens of the different styles may be 
found. 

King’s College Chapel, he observes, as a Perpendicular building, if it 
yields to any in the kingdom, yields only to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; 
it has one advantage, it remains unaltered and entire, un} itched, unmo- 
dernized, uninjured; the idle story of its roof was never needed to excite 
admiration of its beauty, nor to create astonishment at its boldness; it is 
admirably and scientif ly constructed, but there is neither mystery nor such 


very great difficulty about it. That in such a building, such an organ screen, 
such stalls, and such tabernacle work should have been suffered to have been 


f 


erec ted, is a matter oi equ il astonishment and regret. Pp. 5. 0. 
We must extract what is said respecting “ Stoups” and “ Water- 
x 

drains : 

But few of the Stoups are remaining ; there is one entire in Jesus College 
chapel; a very curious one in the porch at Horseheath; another at Harlton; 
and a very handsome Perpendicular one in the porch at West Wratting; there 
is one also at each porch at Coton, but these are mere unornam nted niches 
with broken basins ; others are noticed in the Description of the Churches. 
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The Water-drains, or Piscinas, are very numerous; the best are in Jesus 
College chapel, in the chancels of Cherry Hinton, Foulmire, Little Abingdon, 
Burrough Green, and Soham. 

The stoups (or the holy water basins) and the water-drains are so frequently 
mistaken for each other, that it may be pardonable to explain that the stoup is 


i 
invariably found in the porch, or on the right hand, in a niche iinmediately 
upon entering into the body of the church. ‘The water-diain, on the contrary, 
is only met with in the chancel near the communion table, or at the east end of 
the aisles, where an altar was frequently placed in Catholic times There has 

que | 
been considerable discussion as to the uses they were applied to in the Catholic 
Church; they have no regular outlet, but communicate immediately with the 


earth beneath the foundation ; the quantity, therefore pour 1 down them could 


i 


> 
not be great, and the contrivance was evidently adopted to preserve the liquid, 


whatever it was, from profanation; they most probably receive 1 the rinsings of 
the sacramental vessels. —Pp. 6, 7. 
After tl Seer ee eae Leman tinie an. 2) , tate 
After these remarks, follow some observations on the present state 


of the Churches. If we here find somewhat of petulance and angry 


feeling, there Is greac acuteness and cood sense ; and much may be 


urged in excuse of one who has insp« cted our village sanctuaries, and 


witnessed their miserable condition, and too often, their dilapidation 


and decay. The immediate causes of this are thus point d out 


] 
| 


The great cause of evil, which has al 
and which is at this moment undermining thousands, is the bank of earth that is 
raised against the outer walls, in many cases four or fise feet above the pave- 
nent. Sometimes this is occasioned by a rise in the level of the churchyard, 


bodies having been interred faster than bodies can decay ; and when this is the 


ready ruined some hundreds of churches, 


case, for want of room elsewhere, graves are frequently opened close to the 
walls ;—burt, in general, the sexton is the great purveyor; all the old mats and 
hassocks, the sweepings of tle church and churchyard walks, spare earth from 


the graves, all the val h which the plasterers and bricklayers so frequently 
make, are almost invariably thrown against some part of the building; and ifa 
drain is made, the earth taken from it is generally carefully conveyed there. 
From these united causes, and in the course of ages, the bank is formed; and, 
to render it as destructive as possible, the spouts are allowed to empty them- 
selves upon it. It is unnecessary to observe, that the walls must be damp; 


and where they have long continued so, both stones and mortar being equally 
rotten, the foundation decays, and then follows a brief for the building of a new 
chu ch. The dam] ness without occasions the growth of the moss within the 
building, and the means which the churchwardens have used through a suc- 
cession of generations to destroy it show how little some persons can think 
rightly, and how long they can act perversely ;—instead of removing the earth, 
the sole cause of the mischief, they adopted the expedient of smothering the 
moss with whitewash or yellow ochre, which, instead of remedying the evil, 
but added to it; it sup; ied the very soil which the moss delighted in, and 
consequently, after every successive coat, it flourished the more luxuriantly. 
Some parishes, evidently tired out and weary of the fruitless contest, have 
maliciously determined, if they could not destroy their enemy, at least to 
render him invisible ; and this they have in a great measure effected by lamp 
black. By these successive coats of plaster, which have been profuse ly used 


} } 


to all parts of the church, many ornamental parts, much exquisite sculpture, 


much that is curious and much that is beautiful, are hidden from men’s eyes, or 

so obscurely seen as only not to be invisible. The same cause that soaks the 

walls, also rots the pavement. It will b frequently found broken into innu- 

merable pieces, with the moss, or it may be a few fungi, growing from the 

chinks and from the sills of the seats. In some cases the water oozes so freely 

through the lower part of the walls and the pavement, as to require frequent 
VOL. IX. NO. XI. LR 
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mopping; and in one instance in this county, the water is occasionally carried 
out by bowls and pails. If, in addition to these circumstances, we add that 
the earth beneath the pavement is saturated with human bodies, some idea may 
be formed of the effluvia and foul and damp air that must be collected from 
Sunday to Sunday, in churches where the doors and windows are seldom 
opened during the week.—P. 8—-10. 

The remedies next follow; and to these we earnestly direct the 
attention of all our readers, for there are few who may not exercise 
some influence, and do something towards a reform. 

What is really necessary to remedy these evils is so simple, and at the same 
time so efficacious, that it is surprising the means should ever have been 
omitted, and still more so, that at this time they should not be universally 
adopted ;—to remove the earth as far as possible trom the walls, and a foot or 
more below the top of the foundation; to run an open and falling brick drain 
round the church, half a foot lower than the pavement, and an underground 
drain out of the churchyard ; to expose the walls as much as possible to the sun 
and air; to fix latticed doors with locks to the porches—and these doors should 
be shaped to the arches, that the old doors might be kept constantly open, 
summer and winter; and to apply ventilating windows to the aisles or cleres- 
tory; are very simple measures, very little expensive, and, in fact, all that are 
necessary. Many of the churches were formerly roofed with lead; but lead 
being valuable, and the churchwardens ever anxious to save their money, the 
lead has in some places been stripped off and sold, when the repairs of a nave 
or aisle, perhaps, could no longer be deferred. Lead forms a most excellent 
roof only when it is most closely watched; it is very apt to crack, and has 
hitherto been too much trusted to.—P. 10. 

The venerated authors of the Homilies of our Church thought it 
necessary even in their day to admonish the people,—if they had any 
reverence to the service of God, any common honesty, any consciences 
in keeping of necessary and godly ordinances, to keep their Churches 
in good repair,—and though the reproving voice be now but seldom 
heard, it is not the less needed. But if it be the duty of the people, of 
every one, to be careful in this matter, it cannot be denied that it is 

1 > > »* . . 
peculiarly the office of the Bishop and his Archdeacons to provide 
that this duty be not neglected. ‘lhe Churchwardens are indeed the 
immediate guardians of the temporalities of their Church, but their 
distinctive character in this respect seems to be, the ministerial officers 
of the Ordinary. We have seen something of village churchwardens, 
and we cannot but ascribe the evil of which we complain, the wretched 
state of our Churches, principally to the fact that too much, nay, almost 
every thing, has been resigned to such very ill-directed control. We 
have seen the worst spirit and the grossest ignorance combined in these 
officers; we have witnessed the triumphant manner in which the most 
reasonable requests of an incumbent have been defeated in a vestry ; 
and when the incumbent is non-resident, we know that the needful 
petitions of the curate are often disregarded. Mr. Boissier imagines 
a diocese where the Churches have not been visited by the Bishop or 
Archdeacon within the memory of man, and hints that there have been 
such; but we are compelled to go further and say, there are such, 
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Being thus deserted, the Church is left to the sole care of the church- 
wardens, 

Whose care has been that they should be as little expensive to the parish 
as possible ; who, when an aisle, or a chancel, or a porch, have needed repair, 
have demolished it altogether ;—-and where estates that were bequeathed to the 
churches, to keep them in repair, or to ornament them, have been suffered to 
be held by some person or other for many years together without rent; or to 
be seized upon by some grasping family; or the funds applied to the relief 
of the poor’s rates, or to pay the clerk’s salary: the church, meanwhile, 
suffering from dilapidation;—and where the instruction of the people has 
been so little regarded, and the interests of religion and of the church so little 
attended to, that a minister has been suffered, unadmonished and unrebuked, 
to preside for twenty years together over a large and populous parish, doing the 
duty pt thaps twelve times a-year, and without once, during those twe nty years, 
administering the sacrament. Now if office and its duties had been syno- 
nymous terms, had the churches been visited annually, or even septennially, 
or had the least attention been paid to their interests, such iniquities could not 
have been practised ; no such injustice could have been tolerated: but when 
the archdeacons abandoned their duty, and the office of rural dean became 
obsolete, peculation, ruin, and desolation stalked abroad among the churches, 
and corruption and decay withered all around them. The archdeacons of that 
day certainly encouraged abuses by their negligence; and from their in- 
difference, an important office became a sinecure; from their supineness they 
discouraged the friends of the church, and encouraged its enemies; they injured 
deeply and permanently the establishment which they were pledged to protect; 
they heaped up needless toil, and trouble, and vexation, on their more worthy 
successors ; and it is to be hoped that the ignominy so liberally awarded to them, 
will be their sole recompense for their dereliction of duty, and abandonment 
of principle. Forcible is the address of the prophet to such men: ** And what 
will ye do in the day of visitation, and in the desolation which shall come from 
far?” ‘To whom will ye flee for help? and where will ye leave your glory ?” 
Undoubtedly a better race are rising up, men of principle, of talents and 
energies, who are willing and able to serve and to save the churches entrusted 
to their charge; but still it is doubtful if we are yet freed from the presence of 
those who have wrought the churches so much ill; at least their baneful influ- 
ence is still felt over the greater part of the kingdom ; their path has been like 
that of the destroying angel over a guilty land, marked with corruption, and 
pass over their 
memories, but it is scarcely possible ; for generations must pass away before 


ruin, and desolation; it would be a charity to let oblivion 


the evils they have caused can be repair ', and talents and powers of no 
common kind must be exerted, and labour and toil endured, to stem the 
torrent of devastation which they have let loose upon the country. It is prin- 
cipally from their neglect that the church is at this moment attacked on all 
sides by such numerous sectaries, many of whom are too powerful to be 
disregarded, and too well organized to be despised. Some of these have 
talented leaders, zealous and devoted to the cause of theii party, ever anxious 
to add to its interests; ever watchful and ever eager to take advat of the 
eglect or indifference of the reguial clergy It is not that erro I e been 
discovered in the doctrines of our church, that so many have seceded from our 


communion, and gone over to the adversary; but that from damp and neglect, 
the established places of worship have become unfit and unsafe for Christians 
1d 


Oo! coids 





to meet in; the churches are cold, comfortless, unhealthy; the | 
catarrhs, and rheumatism; the rec eptacle frequently for filth, and the abode of 
toads and reptiles. Congregations are not courted, as of old, to the precincts 
of the church ; they are deterred from entering it by the dread of the fevers and 
consumption that they know lurk within it; they are driven into dissenting 
places of worship by every circumstance shcrt of actual violence; it is a 
forced, and nota voluntary absence, for numbers return to its walls whenever, 
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rcumstance, it is safe to enter them. Still an evil is done, 





nedied ; t people may return, but it is frequently with 

unsettled | i ;anda zh they may have heard with 

unwilling ears, the ministers of u ich defamed, and Hs doctrines reviled, 

yet it may require many years of laborious exeition in the minister to re- 
establish his influence with his | hioners 

It has been objected, that it is wxfuir to attribute to the archdeacons solely 

the desolation of the churches, when the disgrace and blame ought equally to 

be attached to the whole body « clergy; and so much is admitted, that the 

clergy, aS a b dy, have been until f late unaccountal ly ignorant of church 

architecture, a 1 have red very little to value its importance, and have 


appe 
absurdities to be erected in their churches, and have, 


permitted all kinds of 


apparently, implicitly confide 1 in the village carpenter, and acquiesced in all 





his caprices, and adopted all his plans, as if the n no such thing as 
taste, nor any such science as architecture; and | the churchwardens 
and their ignorant tools, almost at their will and pleasure, to mutilate, and 
disfigure, and destroy: so, at least, many of the churches testify. But there is, 
and there has been many a clergyman who would have withstood these profa- 
nati 35 had he had a cha ce of seeing once in his life the archdeacon in his 
village, or could he have hoped that his representations to him would have 
been of any avail On matters of taste, indeed, it is useless to contest with 
churchwardens, and many clergymen refuse to do so; and would rather that 
any or all the ornamental parts of the « ch should be removed, than the 
} ea e and qu et ol the | ish sh ld be isturbed. It has also been objec ted, 
that it is unjust to allude in tl ghtest degree to the late or to the present 
urchdeacons, because the laws ha lescended to them tattered and torn, or 


have become obsolete from disuse, or cannot be enforce i. The Diocese of 
Lincoln is a triumphant argument to such objections: there the warmest friends 
to the established church, and the most ardent admirers of church architecture, 
will be equally gratified and delighted; wherever the Arclideacons of Bedford, 


of Stow, and of Lincoln, bear rule ind perhaps in the other parts of the 
diocese also), tere the churches Will be found to be drained, cleaned and 


purified, to have again become places of Christian worship, and to be frequented 
as such. All the reptiles an 1 diseases that had so long harboured in every nook 
have been rooted out, and to all appearance have fled for refuge into some of 
the neighbouring counties. So complete a triumph over prejudice and pre- 
scriptive idleness was not however gained without a struggle; but it is gained ; 


and while the idle and the timid stand aghast with astonishment and dismay 
at the courage which attempted reform, and at the principle which prompted it, 
“the friends of the temporal and eternal interests of their fellow-creatures” 


appl yud, and mark with admiration and gratitude, the spirite d efforts and 
persevering endeavours of those high-gifted minds who have laboured so 
successfully in the Church’s cause. P. 12—15. 


In addition to the Archdeacons of Bedford, Stow and Lincoln, 
doubtless many might be enumerated who are doing their duty faith- 
fully and well; and we will mention the Archdeacon of Buckingham, 
and the Offieial of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. But it is not 
merely the restoration of the fabric; many are the good effects which 
result from the superintendance of our ecclesiastical rulers; or, as 
Mr. B. expresses it, ‘‘ where the duties of high office are known and 
practised, there Religion erects her standard and displays her banner.” 
This introduces us to a most interesting subject,—the influence and 
advantages of Episcopacy,—but we must abstain, for it would require 


far more space and time than we can at present command. 
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We will now give parts of the “ Notes” on some of the Churches 
which are stated to want repair; and when these are perused by the 
reader, let him not reflect upon the Archdeacon of the district, but let 
him consider whether there are not Churches in his own neighbourhood 
which might be described in the same terms: if so, let not the hint be 
Jost. 


Caxton. — This church appears to have been for a long time sadly 
neglected. The only road to it is up a deep and dirty lane; its buttresses are 
in a ruinous condition; and the earth is heaped up a 
four feet entire ly around it. P. 35. 

LirrLe Granspen.—This church has an estate at Caxton to keep it in 
repair; it sadly wants it,—the earth is heaped up full three feet above the 
pavement, causing damp and cold within; and the roof is in bad condition. 
Pp 30. 


Downsam.—tThe belfry window and some other parts about it are curious ; 


gainst the walls three or 


it is fast hastening to decay, from the injudicious and unworkmanlike manner 
in which the beams for the support of the bells are inserted into the walls. 
More towers have been brought to the ground by the ignorance and 
mischievous meddling of the village carpenters, than by all other causes 
combined. P. 65. 
E_rme.—The battlements and turrets have been very lately added ; and with 
| 
| 


an inconsistency uot at al 


j singular because not uncommon, while the upper 
part of the tower has been thus carefully repaired, no regard is paid to the 
lower part of the walls, which are gradually rotting under the damp earth that 
is h | ed against them. The bells are better hung than bells usually are; but 
the timber-work for the very miserable spire has been so unscientifically con- 


structed, as materially to injure th upper part of the tower, rendering it 


necessary to prop the arches of the belfry windows with beams. P. 67. 

We might notice also Foxton, DoppixGron, and some others, but 
enough, we trust, has been said to awaken the attention of the public 
to this subject. 

We extract the following, because we know that its subject is not 
merely interesting to a few, but that it attracts the attention of many 
who visit the University of Cambridge. 


Jesus College chapel is the chancel of a cross church, of which the nave 
and transepts are Perpe ndicular, though some Norman arches were retained 
in the north transept. The tower is Early English; the tooth moulding 
running round the four fine lofty tower arches: above these arches are some 
very valuable Early English portions, which will probably soon be laid open. 
In the nave is an entire stoup in a square head—its roof delicately groined : 
but the great attraction of this chapel is the four Early English windows on the 
north and south sides: their mouldings are rich and deep and beautiful; but 
the full effect is not given to the windows, as the lower part of the shafts has 
been built up, and the proportions of the windows in consequence greatly 
injured. The water-drain, with intersecting arches and the tooth moulding, 
is the finest Early English water-drain in the county. The east window is 
Perpendicular, and has been lately filled with painted glass. P. 19. 


This chapel was originally the conventual church of the Nunnery 
of St. Rhadegund, and was built, probably in the reign of Henry IL., 
upon land expressly given for the purpose by Malcolm 1V. King of 
Scotland. 

The nave, it will be observed on inspection, has been abridged ; 
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this was done, we apprehend, above a century ago: the west end was 
added to the Master's lodge, and other parts converted into rooms for 
students, ‘The east window was perhaps inserted by Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely, at whose expense, under the sanction of his Sovereign 
Henry VII., the Nunnery was converted into a College. It is only 
right to state, (and we perform this duty with peculiar pleasure,) that 
the College is solely indebted to the taste and liberality of its late 
most efficient tutor, William Hustler Esq. Registrar of the University, 
for the painted glass with which the east window has been lately 
embellished. 

To conclude.—Though Mr. Boissier has examined the Churches in 
but a small district, his general observations are so able, that we are 
convinced his little work will not only be extremely popular, but useful. 
Heartily, indeed, do we wish that a person equally competent and 
industrious could be found in every county to detail the state of the 
Churches: by such a speculum the labours of the intelligent and active 
superior would be manifested, and the neglect of the unfaithful steward 
condemned. It would, too, be a telescope by which the gye of Epis- 
copacy, instead of looking on with a languid and vacant gaze, might 


pry into every corner of the land. 
oe = 


Art. II].—A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Honourable the 
East India Company’s Coltege, Haileybury, at the close of Term. 
By the Rev. Professor Watter. Rivingtons, pp. 23. 


Tue policy of England in regard to her colonies has undergone a 
happy change. A century ago, and our fathers beheld the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel labouring, alone and amidst discourage- 
ments, to keep alive the flame of religion in the hearts of thousands, 
who had left their native shores to return to them no more. It is our 
privilege to behold a Clergy (not so numerous as is required), but still 
a regular Clergy, established in our colonies,—to hear a demand from 
the wisest and the best men for additional labourers to be sent into 
the distant vineyard,—to find the urge ney of the case acknowledged by 
the powers that be, and to behold “in either hemisphere episcopacy 
raise her mitred head.” It has been our lot to know that the latter 
days of Heber were cheered by the thoughts of these things, though 
still he lamented our inadequate provision to accomplish the work of 
the Lord. 

The contrast of what we are and what we were, in these respects, 
demands unfeigned thankfulness. And no less grateful ts the task of 
acknowledging the wisdom of other counsels which cannot fail to co- 


operate with the more direct means employed for diffusing the light of 
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Christianity throughout the East. We allude to the regular course of 
education to which the candidates for eastern honours have for many 
years been subjected, the effect of which we conceive to be very mani- 
fest in the present day. It was the lament of Swartz, and of every 
zealous missionary of his day, that the chief obstacle to the progress 
of the Gospel was found in the lives of Christians. There is reason 
to hope that this impediment to the propagation of the Gospel is in 
a great measure removed. ‘The character of British India is changed: 
and if individual instances of the faith held in unrighteousness exist 
there, in a larger proportion than they do in this country, yet they are 
reprobated; religion is respected and upheld; the spiritual aspect of 
things is improved, and, we trust, is still further improving. 

To impute all this to any one cause would surely betray ignorance 
of human nature; but to withhold all praise from those who have been 
labouring “to send forth into every department of the Indian civil 
service, men who by their lives, at least, should do the work of 
evangelists,” would be unpardonable injustice. We have in former 
pages noticed the excellent proofs of talent and piety given by* one of 
these labourers; and we now rejoice in an occasion of bringing another 
of them before the public, though it be only to notice a single sermon. 
It is obvious that early separation from friends, the first opening of the 
responsibilities of life, and the time which a voyage to India affords 
for meditation, are opportunities for improvement of no ordinary kind. 


sé 


Professor Walter has endeavoured to avail himself of this “* convenient 
season,” and to place a few words of exhortation in the hands of his 
young friends which might be profitable to them in the most moment- 
ous period of life. He has executed his task in a manner than which 
we know nothing more happy, more ingenious, or more worthy a 
Christian and a minister of Christ. He has brought the history of 
Joseph to bear with much truth and earnestness of application upon 
the circumstances of those for whom he felt responsibility, and has 
introduced a most comprehensive and interesting view of their duties 
as men and Christians. We fear that our extracts will not convey any 
just ideas of the talent and vigour which pervade the whole discourse. 
It will amply repay any one the trouble of a perusal. The preacher 
commences with an account of Joseph’s sagacious measures to ascer- 
tain the temper of his brethren. His anxiety on the subject of his 
father, his skill in dealing with his brethren, and his determination in 
respect to Benjamin, afford occasion for much happy application. The 
following may be taken as instances : 

Without passing through his previous sorrows, you may hope for a career 
resembling his in its happiest features. You are summoned to be the instru- 


ments of a government, which must seek for strength by deserving the appro- 








* Review of Le Bas’ Sermons.—See Christian Remembrancer, Vol. VIII. pp. 655, 713. 
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bation of its subjects; and which, therefore, expects its officers to save the 
weak from oppression, and like Joseph, to protect, by politic arrangements, an 
improvident population from famine. And if, in that distant land, 


some oue in your presence, a stranger to your deep interest in the name hi 
utters, should speak of your father, from some recent ki owledge of him; and 
of his having been, like Joseph's, exposed to trials endangering the exhaus- 
tion of his failing strength, with what swellings of heart will you also ask, Is my 
futher well? The old man of whom you spake. Is he yet alive? 

Do these thoughts occasion a painful anxiety! Learn from this story how to 


make an absent father happy. Pp.9, 10. 


And after some illustration: 


Do these things; and I know not who shall forbid your gratifying a father’s 
heart, by saying, in Joseph's words, to some f end returning home, Ye shall tell 
my father of all my glory here, and of all that ye have seen. P. 12. 


We know not that it would be easy to enforce patriotism in a more 
impressive style, or to introduce the excellent summary of Christi inity, 


which closes the discourse, with greater skill than in the followirg 
passage : 

You must remember, that you are the sons of Britain. And that peculiarly 
forcible expression, our mother country, binds up within it every ardent, every 
kindiy affection. seca 

And this feeling should make you consider in every part of your conduct, 
how it will affect the character of your country? Its lheart-stirrit gy nfluence 
should make all, and every one, ready to sacrifice the most valued private 
objects, to earn for our nation this glorious homage; that when the ear of the 
Indian Aeurs a Briton, it shall bless him ; and when the eye sees him, u shall Live 
witness to him; as the deliverer of the poor that crieth whilst he breaks t € jaws 
of wickedness, and pl cheth the sp il oul of her eeth. 

But as the domestic affections may lead to injustice, the love of our country 
is still more likely to hide, from the patriot’s self, the guilt of ambition; unless 
y the constant remembratice that there is another 
for filial obedience and love—a claim which, if it 
was really felt, as wel confessed, would correct and sanctify every motive 
P " 


of action—that there is an Almighty and All-righteous Being who deigns to 


this feeling also be chaster 


still, and a weightier 





name Himself our Father 
They in whom pride is strong, and affection weak, are apt to look forward to 


their independence of an earthly parent’s bounty, as removing his claim to 


influence their conduct. But there is no escape, for those who could wish it, 


from dependance on our heavenly Father's bounty. Pp. 15, 16. 

Mr. Walter has made acknowledgments to Mr. Benson’s Hulsean 
Lectures. The use to which he has himself put the history of Joseph, 
is in some respects a partial one, and he has referred them to that 
writer for a comprehensive view of the whole. We canassure his young 
friends that they will never regret availing themselves of this intro- 
duction to so luminous and judicious an author. They would find 


him a most valuable companion on their voyage. 





in 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PLOT LL OL OP 


DR. BRETSCHNEIDER AND MR. ROSE, 
(Concluded from p. 644.) 

Havine dispatched the charge of partiality, Dr. Bretschneider next 
comes (pp. 12, 13,) to the head of ignorance and confined views; and two 
pages and a half are devoted to accusing me of believing that nothing 
is right except the thirty-nine articles, and of never having subjected my 
belief to any examination, nay, of thinking that religious belief ought 
not to be subjected to any. This latter charge rests on my having 
said that a minister of the Church ‘ must not think his own thoughts, 
but teach what the Church teaches.’ The change is rung on these 
words till one is quite weary. Whether Dr. B. misunderstands them 
wilfully or not, I know not; although their meaning is so plain, from the 
context, that I can hardly acquit him of wilful perversion. The case 
in a few words is this. The Rationalists do not think it dishonest to 
become ministers of a Church holding definite opinions, and to dis- 
believe and deny all its doctrines. Ido. While I am a Minister of a 
given Church, holding given doctrines, I cannot in common honesty 
consider myself at liberty to teach any others. If I do, I violate my 
trust. But, say they, what will you do, if you come to disbelieve those 
doctrines? Surely there can be little difficulty in finding an answer to 
that question. I must either renounce the situation I hold, as [ cannot 
discharge the conditions on which it was given te me, or I must renounce 
all pretensions to the character of anhonest man. It is a most false and 
unjust charge to say that I wish to suppress inquiry into the evi- 
dences or the doctrines of Christianity. I have too deep a conviction 
of the truth of what the Church teaches, not to desire that full activity 
should prevail in every department of theological research. I do not 
indeed desire that men should begin with assuming the falsehood of 
much which is taught in the Church, and then exert all their ingenuity 
in getting rid of it. Let their inquiries be candid, and then let them be 
as wide as possible. If any one is led by those researches to disbelieve 
the doctrines of the Church, let him leave it, and not go on, like the 
Rationalists, to live under its shelter and deride its doctrines. If he 
will not voluntarily act like an honest man, let him be compelled to 
do so. 

But, says Dr. B. (p. 15), “ Mr. Rose confesses the great preeminence 
of the Germans in other branches of study, and yet he is foolish enough 
to expect that in theology they should stand still. Nay, he ascribes 
all their errors to their carrying their inquiries too far, as if any re- 
search could be too deep, &c. &c.” ‘The passage on which Dr. B. 
founds his last assertion is as follows in the original. The errors of 
most of the Germans “are owing to the perplexity arising from too 
deep consideration, from an unwillingness to rest on obvious causes, &c.” 
The Translator of my Sermons has most dishonestly rendered the word 
obvious by oberfliichlic hen, which signifies superficial; and has thus made 
me say that the Germans are unwilling ‘ to rest on superficial causes.’ 
I say dishonestly, because the word superficial occurs only four lines 
lower, and is rendered also by oberflichlichen; and I say dishonestly, 
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because I have already, in your journal (for Nov. 1826,) convicted thi 

Translator of shameless dishone sty. Whether Dr. B. reads English or 
not, I cannot decide. He does not always quote the exact words of 
the translation; but still I am unwilling to consider him in the same 
light as my dishonest Translator. Yet he too, who has of course taken 
advantage, page after page, of my (apparently) saying that the Germans 
are unwilling to rest in superficial causes, has in those pages also taken 
unfair advantage of another expression in the same passage. I may 
perhaps allow that the phrase too deep consideration might be altered, 
so as toexpress my obvious meaning better; but Dr. B. could not fail 
to see why it was used. A Quarterly Reviewer had remarked, that 
Niebuhr had not considered certain points; and in reply to his remark 
I said, ‘German errors do not arise in general from want of considera- 
tion, but from too deep consideration, and from not resting on obvious 
causes,” Whether that account of the Germans is true, I leave to 
others to judge ; but it is at least intelligible, and it describes a state of 
mind not only intelligible, but constantly found in individuals. Enough 
however of this. Let Dr. B. enjoy all the advantage he can from 
mistranslation of my words and perversion of my meaning: this will 
not alter the case, nor does it serve as a defence of his opinions.—I go 
on to observe that his statement, as to the necessary influence of 
progre ss in other sciences on the state « f the olo LV, involves the whol ; 
matter in dispute. No one can doubt that progress in learning and 
real knowledge will throw much light on many dark places in t 
logical study ; but the question is still as it was, Does Christianity come 
directly from God; and if it does, are we to expect progress in that as 
in other things? Has God taught us what we are to believe, or are 
we to go on finding this out ourselves? If we are, Christianity is of 


course not a revelation. Now thisis the view of the Rationalists, who 





will not allow the existence of a revelation, and so treat Christianity 
like a human science. When they have proved that this view is 
just, no objection can be offered to their proceedings,—but let them do 
that first. But, says my antagonist, (p.16), “ Mr. Rose really wishes to 
put a forcible stop to this progress of theology, and speaks of the abso- 
he human mind in 


lute necessity of some check and restraint over th 


every re ligious society, and espe ially over its ministers.” ‘Then follow 
three pages of the inquisition, and Galileo*, and civil punishments, and 
the certainty that neither the Reformation nor Christianity itself could 
ever have existed if my principles had been acted on. Let me console 
Dr. B. by assuring him, that by cher h and restraint I mean neither 
whips, nor racks, the fire, the sword, nor the dungeon; but simply, 
as I have stated elsewhere in the Sermons, and as he knows I have 
stated, this one check, that the Church should be able to say to those 
who disbelieve her doctrines, what they ought to say to themselves, 








® It is curio that one of the orga f Liberalism in this country (the London 
Magazir | ed very clearly this year, what most persons knew before, that 
Galileo was not persecuted at all. But what could induce a Liberal Journal to take the 
S of h od inimals Priests, even if they happen to be in the right? The 
ler s be diminished, when we member that th per ons defended are 

t Pr ti ut Popish Priests, wl t present are in an unnatural coalition with the 
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‘Quit the ministry of a Church, the doctrines of which you hold to be 
false; be honest to the Church, to the people, and to yourself.’ Such 
restraint, I take it, would not have operated unfavourably towards the 
Reformation, nor to any other honest cause. 

Dr. B. then (p. 20) triumphs over me in three pages more for 
what he considers as a most extraordinary contradiction in two of my 
statements. In one place I have said that perhaps I should hardly 
have deemed it wise to bring forward such a mass of mischievous and 
in this country by Rosenmiiller and Kiihnél. Just below I have said 
that I have not felt it necessary to offer anything in refutation of the 
Rationalist opinions, for that in nine instances out of ten their opinions 


evil opinions, had not a great part of them already been spread abroad 
] : ] 


have been expressed a thousand times in Deistical writers, and as 
often refuted. 
Supposing this to be ac yntradiction, let me ask once mort : What 


good does Dr. B. get to his cause by proving it so? There are distinct 
charges made against his friends for their opinions, and the very pages 
of the work which contain those opinions are given. He should either 
prove that the citations are wrong, or that the opinions are right. To 


prove that I have written carelessly can do him and them no possible 
good. But in good truth, is there either carelessness or contradiction 
in what I have said? In the very next sentence to that which he has 
quoted, the solution of this mighty enigma is given, as it has been 
half a dozen times before in the work. ‘‘ The novelty of the Rational- 
ists’ opinions is the fact of their being now expressed by persons 
calling themselves believers, and holding high situations in a Christian 
Church.” This is what I meant—simply, that is to say, that I might 
perhaps have hardly deemed it wise to bring forward as the opinions 
of men, in profession pious Christians, and holding high stations as 
Christian Teachers in Universities and Churches, positions fit only for 
infidels, but well adapted for the spirit of a low and liberal age. This 
is in fact so obvious, that nothing but prejudice could have per- 
verted it. 

Dr. B. in this part of his argument, (p. 29.) asks, though rather out 
of place, what possible good the restraint over opinion in our Church, 
of which I boast, has done? Is it not the fact, says he, that the Church 
of England is diminishing constantly, while Unitarian, Methodist, 
Quaker, and Independent communities daily increase? I might answer, 
that it is not the fact that the Church is now losing its numbers ;—but 
supposing it were, I should still have an answer to Dr. B.’s question. 
Doubtless it is true that separation from the Church has taken place. 
Now such separation certainly could not happen in Germany: how 
should it? From what is a man to separate there? He may hear in 
the German Protestant Churches, even according to Dr. Bretschneider’s 
own confessions, pure Naturalism, a sort of belief in Christianity, 


\ 


Socinianism, hefe and there orthodox doctrines, and even Mysticism. 


I teach Rationalist doctrines; my next neighbour preaches Supra- 
naturalist opinions. He who does not like one, may easily go to the 
other, without quitting the Church. Indeed in quitting the Church what 
would he quit? Could he say, or could any one tell him? Why should a 


man give up, as not suiting him, what has been and may be put in any 
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shape he pleases? With us, on the contrary, the Church teaches definite 
opinions, be they right or wrong. Dr. Wegscheider could not in the 
English Church laugh at revelation; nor could Dr. Bretschneider ask in 
an English pulpit, who can find the words Trinity or Atonement in the 
New ‘Testament? This then is the effect of the control over opinions 
in the Church of England. Countless thousands of Christians, who 
believe right or wrong is not the que stion) certain doctrines, and cone- 
sider them as pure and genuine Christianity, know that in the Church 
they shall hear those doctrines, and not be subject, as they would be 
in ‘Germany, either to hear a variety of Christian, semi-Christian 
and demi-semi-Christian doctrines, or to hear no Christian doctrine 
at all; to hear practical theology reduced to mere expediency, on 
which certainly no difference of opinion can take place, and so to 
lose every thing which consoles and cheers the mortal, the frail and 
the penitent. ‘This, I say, is the good which the control in the Church 
of England has done. 

But next, (p. 22) Dr. B. decides that I am incapable of writing on 
the subject I have undertaken, because it is clear I do not know the 
difference between religion and theology, as 1 have spoken of the 
‘ Protestant Religion in Germany,’ when I should have said ‘ Pro- 
testant Theology.’ Iam not, I fear, as nice as I ought to be in the 
choice of words; but with due deference to Dr. B. I shall still beg to 
use such words as express my meaning, even though he should not 
understand them. I did not mean the Theology when I said the 
Religion. I meant to give an account of the state of Protestantism 
altogether, of the Church, the Theology, &c. &c. of the Protestants. 
And whether the word Religion is the best which could be chosen, I 
know not; but it is commonly used in the sense I have assigned to 
it. The next attack (p. 23) is on my ignorance of the relation of 
Reason and Revelation, and on my complaints that nothing is recog- 
nized which the Rationalists do not consider as agreeable with reason. 
Mr. Rose, says Dr. B., must allow that a man must examine to know 
whether Christianity is true, as he cannot know previous to examina- 
tion which of the positive religions in the world he ought to respect. 
This is assuredly true, and I have said so; but Dr. B.’s complaint is, 
that I wish the examination to apply to the external and not the internal 
nature of the religion. ‘This is true only in part. ‘“ Must I not,” says 
Dr. B. “ if any thing is offered to me as coming from God, inquire if 
it is worthy of him? Would Mr. Rose receive the doctrine that God 
does not govern the world, even if supported by any number of 
miracles ?”— What is to be said of such a reasoner,—what answer 
to be given him? Could a falsehood be supported by a miracle ? 
Dr. B. must have strange ideas of miracles, and of the omnipotence 
of God, if he thinks so. I presume that there is nothing very strange 
in my opinion that miracles are proofs, if they exist, of the truth of 
Christianity, and that therefore it is first of all advisable to ascertain 
whether there are any miraculous manifestations of divine power in 
favour of Christianity. The Rationalists reason differently. ‘They 
desire us first to examine the doctrines of Christianity, and see 
whether they are such as recommend themselves to reason: if not, 
to reject them at once, or keep only such as do so: and as to the 
































miracles, as they would be of no use at all events, the moderate 


Rationalists take littie or no account of them; the others exert all 
their learning and talents to explain them away. Dr. Bretschneider 


the regular phrase of the Socinian, that the 
, 


p.24) says indeed, in 
hi but w 


Rationalists reject not lat 1s contrary to reason, not what 


is beyond it, and asserts that that principle is recognized by many 


writers among them. Words are easily used, but I appeal to their 
practice, and am quite contented to take the decision of any one at all 
acquainted with their wor! 

But Dr. B. thinks (p. 25) that I confound reason with self-will, 
the inistake, let him be assured, is not on my side,) and complains 
bitterly of my saying that the German Churches “-boast of it as 


their very highest privilege, and the very essence of a Protestant 
Church, that its opinions should constantly change ;” and of my 


citing, in proof of this position, the words of Schréckh, who says 


that “our divines recugnize the necessity of inquiring, correcting, 
and ameliorating their belief as often as any new views require 
‘" Now this, says Dr. b., is a great perversion of Schriéckh’s 


meaning; for he is not speaking of Religion or Christianity itself, 
or the divine contents of the Bible, but of the theological system 
of the Church. And Church doctrines, he says, are in all ( hurches 
only a public exposition on the part of a certain number of Chris- 
rstand the biblical doctrines, and what tl ey hold 





tians, how they und 
to be such. ‘This, I confess, is beyond me, if intended as a proof 
that I have quoted unfairly, or misunderstood Schréckh. I certainly 
understood that by the word belief, he meant the view of the biblical 
doctrines entertained and professed by the divines of whom he spoke, 
and I have quoted lis words under that impression; but if Dr. B. 





prefers his own exposition, let us take it by all means. “ ‘The German 
divines then,” according to that exposition, “ recognize the necessity of 
inquiring, correcting, and ameliorating their view of biblical doctrines as 
often as any new notions require it.” This is exactly what I accused 
them of doing. ‘To-day they may believe in the Trinity, to-morrow 
they may be Arians, the third day Socinians, in each case professing to 
rely on the Bible. Is this desirable or not? Can this be right or not? 
But farther, says Dr. b., this is no new matter, for the Reformers 
claimed the same right, and expressly said, that they looked on symbolical 
writings only as historical testimonies how the teachers of the Church 
at particular times understood and explained Scripture. And to prove 


) 


this he gives (p. 28) a very long quotation from the Formula Con- 


cordiz, saying, —what does the reader think ?—‘ that Creeds, &c. have 
not the auctoritas jud which is due to Scripture alone, but only give 
a testimony for our religion, and explain it, and show how at each period 
the Scripture, in controverted points, was understood and explained by 
the then Doctors of the Church’! In good truth, Dr. Bretschneider 
is a marvellous logician! ‘This, he maintains, is a claim on the part of 
the Reformers to exactly the same right as Schréckh claims for modern 


divines, viz. that of inquiring into the theological system of the Church. 
The Reformers say, for example, ‘The Nicene Creed recognizes the 
Divinity of our Lord. We do not believe this point of faith on the 


authority of the Nicene Creed, but on that of Scripture ; but we appeal 
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to the Nicene Creed to show that its authors understood Scripture as 


we do.’ And this, it seems, means that it is very right and reasonable 
to adopt Luther’s Catechism to-day, and the Racovian to-morrow! I 
confess I am unable to comprehend this ratiocination : and what follows 
does no great credit to my Critic’s understanding. “ Mr. Rose,” says 
he, (p. 29) “confounds Church systems of doctrine and Biblical doctrines, 
which are very different things. Let Mr. Rose shew us a single place 
in the Old or New Testament where the words Trinity,* persons in the 
Godhead, Atonement, Predestination, Original Sin, &c., or a single 
place where it is said, The Son is the second person in the Trinity, the 
Spirit the third, the Father the first, &c., or, ‘Ihe Son has atoned for 
sins, or, Man has through Adam’s fall lost the use of his reason and 
free-will. All these things are only the Church system on particular 
expressions of Scripture, and explanations how the Church expounds 
the Bible, and what consequences it draws from certain expressions.” 
Be it so. And what does Dr. B.'s logic prove? Simply that certain 
technical expressions, used for convenience sake, are not found in the 
Bible, and that doctrines, some of which are to be found in every page 
of the New Testament, are not put there in a certain form, approved by 
Dr. Bretschneider! His confusion indeed on the matter of belief in 
points of faith is beyond description. He thinks that if a technical word 
is used to describe certain assertions supposed to be in Scripture, and 
he can show that the technical word is not used in Scripture, the doctrine 
which it represents cannot be there ; and that if | sum up the scattered 


statements of Scripture in two or three clear but formal propositions, 


as 
these propositions are mere Church d 
may not be right in my view of the doctrine of Scripture; but to prove 


ctrines. Of course I may or 


me wrong it is not sufficient to show t 
proposition is not in Scripture, but that they are erroneous substitutes 
for what is. 

However, Dr. B. (p.31) soon leaves this part of the subject, to 
show that I do not understand the origin of the English Church, be- 
cause I say that our Reformers did not pretend to discover new views, 
but to return to the old ones held by the Apostles and early Fathers of 
the Church. I have forgotten, he says, that the English Church was 
reformed because Henry VIII. wished to get rid of his wife! Poor 
Dr. Bretschneider! and poor Rationalists!—But the appeal to the 
Fathers is a mortal sin in his eyes; and he accuses (p. $2) not me only, 
but the whole Church of England in early times, of considering the 
Fathers of the first century as a sort of second Bible; and he is quite 
sure that I have neither read the Fathers, nor can I know anything 
about them, when I thus appeal to them; for— mark, reader, this 
fresh specimen of Dr. Bretschneider’s logic, and his delicate compli- 
ment to me,—they are full of absurd opinions and errors! And he 
very wisely devotes four or five pages to show that Barnabas says 
that Christ chose the worst men for his disciples ;—that Hermas 


iat my technical word or my 








* If the German Rationalists supply the English Socinians with a little learning, the 
Unitarians, it seems, repay them with a few arguments in defence of their common views. 
This argument is a favourite piece of folly on the part of the Unitarians. I remember a 
cobbler of that persuasion at Brighton sticking up a placard in his window, offering a 
reward to any one who would find the word Trinity in the Bible. 
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promises revelations to those that fast ;—that the Fathers of the three 
first centuries adopted the allegorical style of interpretation, and other 
absurdities, &c.—and then triumphantly asks, Does Mr. Rose agree 
with the Fathers in all these follies? His ingenious argument amounts 
to this: —You recommend our referring to the Fathers as witnesses to 
matters of fact. ‘he Fathers talk a great deal of nonsense. If you 
had read them and known this, you would not have so referred to 
them. Therefore you have never read them! What is one to say, I 
must again ask, to sucha reasoner? Simply, I think, to beg that he 
will try at least to understand the passage which he has quoted from 
the Formula Concordiz, and in which the German Reformers state 
in what light they use early creeds and writings—namely, as wit- 
nesses. If I were to dispute with Dr. Bretschneider, for example, 
on the Divinity of our Lord, and he denied my interpretation of 
Scripture, is it not competent to me to say, ‘the early Christian 
writers understood Scripture as I do,’ without becoming responsible 
for their blunders?* Are these Dr. Bretschneider’s notions of the 
study of history ?—He concludes his section on the Fathers with a 
gross misconception of my meaning. Having recommended an appeal 
to the writings of the early Fathers as witnesses, I say, 


This then is the state of things on the hypothesis of a Divine Revelation ; 


i 
truth was as clearly revealed at the outset of Christianity, as it ever was intended 
to be known; its record is in S ripture; and if do bt as to the meaning of 
S ripture with re spect to doctrine occurs, we can appeal to witnesses compe- 
nt from the time when they lived, and the knowledge they must have enjoyed 
to remove those doubts entirely Where then is earthly philosophy? It is 
excluded. There is no scope under such a system for its discoveries, &c. 


This, Dr. Bretschneider (not the Translator) makes (p. 39) into a 
tatement, that ‘in the first Church there was no room for philosophy ;” 

and then goes on to shew that all the early Fathers attempted to apply 
the philosophy of the day to Christianity! He ought at least to be 
contented with my Translator’s dishonesty, and not to add perversions 
of his own. 

In the course of my work, I have stated that Semler and many of 
he Rationalists expunge large portions of Scripture from the canon, to 
which Dr. B. answers, (p. 40) that the same was done in the early 
centuries. I never complained of Semler for ejecting any portion of 
Scripture from the canon, but for doing so on bad grounds. Unless he 
thought a writing useful, he said it could not be divine, and then he 
wished it ejected. What answer to this is it to say, that in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, certain of the Epistles and the Revelation 
were reckoned of dubious authe nticity ? 





* It will hardly be b lieved that Dr. Bretschneider, who does profess to have read the 
Fathers, gives the result of his study as follows :—*‘‘ The Fathers of the three first 
centuries knew nothing of the doctrine of the Trinity, of original sin, of men’s inability 
to do what is right, of the satisfaction of Christ! They had no developed idea of the 
reconciling efficacy of the death of Christ, and considered baptism as the sacrament in 
which only previous sins were forgiven, while man hims: Uf was to atone for su bse quent 
( , held various opinions as to the origin of evil, and had an infinity of superstitions as 
to demons, angels, the millennium, &c. Such are the witnesses to whom Mr. Rose 


appeals as the best interpreters of a Divine Revelation, and of the meaning of the Bible.” 


Such are the views of a person defending a party whi h professes to read without pre- 


dice, and to judge with imparti lity. 
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Next, (p. 41,) because I do not think the Rationalists’ idea of 
correcting and perfecting Christianity a very wise one, I am told that 
there was something very similar in the three first centuries when a 
great difference was made between the faith of the intellectual and 
that of the vulgar! When I complain that the Rationalists reject 
miracles, I am told (p.42) that Luther talked of them as only fit for 
the ignorant and vulgar, as apples and pears are for children; and that 
Quenstedt, Calov, and others,* whom I praise, said that miracles re- 
quire only fides humana, while the true miracles, the inward workings 
of Christianity on the heart, require a fides divina! When I complain 
of the indifference to religion in Germany, (which Dr. B. does not deny,— 





indeed he could not, as he wrote a book on the subject himself,—but 
which he is dying away [ am told that Origen complains of 
the same th in his own time whence, by some singular process of 





. B. concludes that the present indifference in Germany 


: : : 
does not proceed from the Rationalist doctrines, and that I am there- 


fore very much in the wrong, and the Rationalists very much in the 
right! After settling this 1 h to his own satisfaction, (I may add 
with great truth, and to mine also,) he proc ls to prove (p. 45 and fol- 
lowing), that not only am I foolish and ignorant in the general, but 
especially ignorant of German theology. [o speak seriously, I 
had hoped from a person like Dr. Lb. some corrections, in this part 


of his work, of such errors as very probably might have found their 
way into a work like mine. I should readily have received, nay, I 
| 


should have been thankful for such corrections. I was aware that I 


had taken all the means in my power to gain information, and all 
possible diligence to represent, every thing fairly, but still, as I 
have said before, a foreigner is always liable to fall into errors in 


i 


going into so extensive a subject. Let us see then what Dr. B. 
charges as the extent of mine. First, he says, that I have thrown all 
’ : | 7 | 


the opinions differing from the rthodox ones together, when in fact 
there are four distinct sets of such opinions. Now the fact is, that 


I carefully and distinctly state p.70), that I do not seek to do more 


than indicate the general tendency of the sentiments of the Rationalists, 





and that the full extent of the opinions I complain of is not held by all 
the divines of whom I speak! By what right then does Dr. B. bring 


this unjust accusation against me? I might ask, with equal truth, 
whether there is any real foundation for his formal classification,— 
whether almost all the Rationalists (1 except perhaps one or two 
fanatics) did not set out from the same principles, and travel along the 


same road, the only difference between them being that some went a 
little farther and s stopt sl 





when he says, from these 





declarations, that they t he miracles only intended for the contemporaries of Christ. 
Chey neither 1 nor t : rheir t ( as to the two kinds of faith is per 
y intellig . Noone ever thought tl ra more than external proofs of the 
truth. [hey are not the practi ila I rs of the heart, nor as such intended to be the 
; t objects of faith. With re pect t Lut every allowance is to be made for 


ureless expressions in his works. A warm temper, haste, persecution, and slander, will 
xcuse many improprieties of phrase. I have not Luther’s works at hand, so as to 
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Wegscheider, in speaking of Rationalism and Rationalists, § 9, 10, 
11, 12, makes no formal division, but, like myself, treats the Rational- 
ists as guided by one principle, but “‘ vario modo recedentes” from 
Supernaturalism. And in a MS. account of the Neologist school, 
lately put into my hands, drawn up by a Socinian of considerable 
abilities and learning, (resident for some time at Gottingen) the fol- 
lowing observation occurs :—‘“* All did not go equally far: there was a 
distin tion made of R itionalists, and Naturalists, which appt ar howev« r 
to me degrees only of the same thing.” However, I am quite willing 


] 


to give my readers the benefit of Dr. B.’s classification, begging them 





to observe that he omits all notice of the most prominent writers 
in his classes, and begging them also to observe the statements made as 
to the condition of German theology since 1750, by one of the Ration- 
alizing divines. 
lhe first class (p. 48), says Dr. B. considered Revelation as a supersti- 
ion, and Jesus either as an enthusiast or a dee r. To this class belong 
Wiinsch and Paalzow, but no divine. I have self 1 (p )), that 
writers attacked our Saviour’s character ; t, | it 1 mbered, 
that I have cited books where he was treated at all events as an 
enthusiast, and that Bahrdt himself, originally a divi ves farther 


The second class does not allow that there 1 any dirine operation 


as to Christianity in any way, and refers the origin of Christianity to 
mere natural causes. ‘They make the life of Christ a romance, and 
him a member of secret associatic ns, al d cons ler the Scriptu + as 
only human writings, in which the word of God is not to be found. ‘To 
this class belong Bahrdt, Reimarus, and Venturini, (the two last not 
divines) and perhaps J}rennecke. 

The third class comprises the persons usually called Rationalists. 
They acknowledge, in Christianity, an institution divine, be ent, 


ind for the good of the world, and Jesus as a messenger of God, and 
they think that in Seripture is found a true and eternal word of God, 
only they deny any supernatural and miraculous working of Goc 
and make the object of Christianity to be the introduction of religion 


into the world, its preservation and extension, and they distinguish 


between what is essential and non-essential in Christianity, between 
what is local and temporal, and what is universal. ‘That is to say, 
they allow that there is good in Christianity—that all that is good 


comes from God—and therefore that Christianity comes from God ; 
but miracles, inspiration, every thing immediately coming from God, 
they wholly disbelieve. Among this class, Mr. B. reckons Kant, 
Steinbart, Krug, as philosophers ; and as divines, W. A. Teller, Loffler, 
I'hiess, Henke, J. E.C. Schmidt, De Wette, Paulus, Wegscheider, and 
» ™ 
AOUr. 

Last of all comes the fourth class, which goes a little higher, and 
as Dr. B. says) considers the Bible and Christianity as a divine reve- 


} 
' 


lation in a higher sense than the Rationalists; assumes a revealing ope- 


ration of God distinguishable from his common Providence, car fully 


distinguishes the periods of this divine direction, founds the Divinity 
of Christianity more on its internal evidence than on miracles, but espe- 
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cially separates Church-belief* from the doctrines of Scripture, reforms 
it according to the sentiments of the Divine Word, and requires that 
Reason should try Revelation, and that Revelation should contain nothing 
against, though it may well have much above reason. Doderlein, 
Morus, Reinhad did, and Ammon, Schott, Niemeyer, Bretschneider 
and others do, belong to this class. —Such is Dr. Bretschneider’s view 
of things in Germany. First let me observe again, not only that I 
have stated the existence of differences generally, but that I have in 
somes cases actually pointed out what Dr. b. has done. For example, 
I have stated that Doderlein (though not always quite consistent) held 
higher notions as to Scripture than many others. But passing this 
over, let me ask whether Dr. B.’s statement in any degree shakes mine. 
Nay, let me ask whether his statement is in any degree a fair one. The 
impression he wishes to convey is, that only a few of the theological 
writers in Germany have been violent, while the larger class has 
held the mild opinions which he professes to hold himself. To both 
thes« points I have a little to say. Let any one re fer, not to my work, 
but to Winer’s Handbuch, to Enslin’s Bibliotheca, or I might say to 
any tolerable German Catalogue; let him remark who are the most 
voluminous among the theological writers, and then let him ask how it 
is that in Dr. B.’s studied and formal enumeration nine-tenths of these are 
omitted. What Dr. B.’s motives for omitting them might be, I have no 
right to say; but this I will state without fear of contradiction, that had 
he noticed them he must have altered his statements. What could 
Dr. B. say—to select a few out of many—of Bauer, and Dathe, and 
Vater, and Gabler, and Augusti, and Eckermann, and Tieftrunk, 
and the early writings of Kaiser, De Wette, and others? If he will 
meet me on this ground, if he will prove that the authors I have 
referred to, and many others whom I have passed over, are not violent 
Rationalists, he will indeed benefit his cause. But on this material 
point he is silent, wholly silent. He insinuates that I have exaggerated 
the numbers, and distorted the opinions of the Rationalists, and then 
he drops all mention of the majority of these writers, of the most 
voluminous and the most violent. But, farther than this, he is anxious 
to have it believed that his own opinions, which he states are the pre- 
valent ones, are of a different order from those of Wegscheider and 
the more violent writers. Why does he not tell us what his opinions 
are? He classes himself with Ammon; and it is not very difficult to 
tell what that writer’s opinions were.t Let any person refer, for 
* This perpetual confusion is most extraordinary. Church-belief, as Dr. B. calls it, 
is a setting forth of Scripture doctrines, as the composer of the form believes them to 


exist in Scripture. They may be rightly or wrongly set forth, but they still profess to be 
a mere setting forth of Scripture doctrines. Dr. B. says, he and his party adhere to 
Scr pture. If they are asked, Do you then believe that Chnst is said to be God in 
Scripture ? he must answer either yes or no; ind, as soon as he has done O, he too is a 


setter forth of S« ripture doctrines. 


+ What they are, it may not be easy to determine. I certainly think, as I stated, that 
he has altered his tone in his later writings; so said the writer I referred to. in the 
Archives du Christianisme, and so says another, even more strongly, in the Number for 
November, 1824;—nor should I fear to undertake the proof of my} position. But I 
understand that Ammon denies the existence of any alteration in } views. Ther 


cannot then be any thing unjust in referring t 
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example, to the citations I have made from his writings, and say what 
they think of his Christianity. Let them, while they have Dr. B.'s 
declaration, that Ammon, like himself, considers Scripture as a reve- 
lation in a higher sense than other Rationalists do, fresh in their mind, 
read the following additional extract from Ammon’s Preface to the 5th 
Edition of Ernesti’s Institutio: 

It is easy to understand that pious and good men, who refer all events to God, 
would write especially of the commencement of a new religion, so as to have 
the will, works, and decrees of the Deity perpetually before them; an observa- 
tion, the truth of which every page of the New Testament attests. In explaining 
these narrations, it is the duty of an interpreter not only to translate the words 
of the writer, but to give the clear sense of what he says, to refer effects to their 


causes, confine events by proper laws,” and by this strong mark distinguish 
tradetions {rom narrations, and dre s from facts. It is not sufficient to remark, 
on Matt. iil. 17, that a voice was sent from heaven at the baptism of Jesus. 
* Adds potius e loco parallelo, Joh. xil. 29. Bpovrny yeyoveva, &c. de liquido, 


cui suam quivis sententiam, ceu oraculo divino, substernere solebat.” So, on 
Acts ix. 4, where it is said that Paul talked with Jesus from the clouds, a 
good interpreter will appeal to a place of clearly similar meaning, xxii. 17, 


where it is plainly said, ‘that the Apostle, being in an ecstasy, spoke with Jesus. 


If this right is denied us in explaining Scripture, why do we try to explain it? 
ling S ripture to be wise or fvolish as he will? 
te 


» fill it with figments, allegories, and other 


why not suffer every one in readit 
why do we not leave it to any one 
fanatical opinions? . 

Need I add any more on this point 

But Dr. B. follows these remarks with another of great truth in itself, 
but not applicable here. He says that it is not fair to Judge of an age 
bythe opinions that pass through it, but by those which it finally adopts 
and adheres to. And he adds (p. 51), that there are four classes of opi- 
nions which have been presented tothe German public. (1.) Suppositions 
and hypotheses of learned men, attacked as soon as published, and since 
forgotten: for example, those of the writer of Horus, Bahrdt, Ven 
turini, Reimarus, Eck, Brennecke, &c. with many of Semler. (2.) 
Hypotheses which gained for a time a good deal of applause and cur- 
rency, but were still much opposed, and are either now given up, or 
only held by few: as, for example, the moral interpretation of Scripture, 
(he means Kant’s,) the explaining it in a modern sense, the theory of 
accommodation in its greater extent, the natural explanation of miracles, 
&c. (3.) Views which have gained reception, but only with the smaller 
part of theologians: as the peculiar system of Rationalism, as set forth 
by Réhr and Wegscheider; and (4.) Views such as are held by him- 
self, (and described above,) and, as he says, by the greater part of the 
Clergy and Laity. These alone have, according to B 
found any resting-place in public opinion, and of these, therefore, alone 
ought I to have spoken. Now this inference I deny altogether. For 
the last thirty or forty years, by his own confession, all sorts of wild 
and absurd opinions have been openly taught by very many writers of 
credit, and in the German Protestant Churches some of them are still 
retained; while in other quarters, a less violent but still most material 
declination from the ancient belief of the Lutheran and Calvinist 


retschneider, 


* The Latin words are eventa legibus idoneis alliget, which may be, confine events ta 


proper laws ; but Ammon’s Latin is fearfully bad, as well as Wegscheider 

















Ir. Bret Mr. Rose. 
Churches has prevailed. That there may be a tendency in both parties 
to relinquish the more obnoxious part of their opinions, —that is to Say, 


that a fresh change of views may have taken place, I am not concerned 


todeny. Now it isall this precis ly which I have stated; itis this which 
appeared to me to present a most striking and instructive lesson to us. 
What imdeed can be more striking than to see the Ministers of a 
Church, Professors of Divinity, &c. &c., throwing about, as if in sport, 
opinions, either subversive entirely of Christianity, or reducing it to 
mere Socinianism, and setting at defiance the Chureh to which they 
belong? Why it is unfair and improper to state what has been thus 
going on, I am at a loss to understand. It may be perfectly true that 
the most violent opinions are declining. What is violent seldom ese 
and I have too firm a reliance on God's providential care for his Church, 
to believe that he will not find a remedy for this mischief. a it I 
not the less true that the mischief Aas existed, and it is not the less 
advisable to inquire into its cause, and profit by the lesson which the 
inquiry gives. 

Last of all, Dr. B. p. 54) attacks th yurces from which he is pleased 
to think [ have derived my information. I happened in my Preface to 
mention as convenient books, a slight sketch by ‘Tittman, a work of 
Bahrdt’s, and Wegscheider’s well-known volume; and I added, that as 


I could not get in this country some of the oper works ‘ necessary for 
illustrating the growth and pre ‘f these opinions, [ had ror THEM 
(not for any others) referred to Deenitie Ph ological Review. Dr. B. 
assumes very artfully, that these are my on/y written sources of 


information, and then he pronounces that Tittman’s work is only 
a short imperfect account of a part of the subject. I never said 
it was more; nay, I mentionéd that it was not well thought of, but 
that it was convenient as a « ympendium. But “ Ernesti’s book is 
dreadfully old, and it is quite absurd to refer to it!” Why, in the 
name of wonder? Was Ernesti not learned and not candid? Did he 
not represent fairly the opinions of the writers he reviewed in his own 
day? 1 have appealed to him for nothing else. —Then “ Bahrdt’s work 
is insignificant and long forgotten.” Beit so. I have no doubt thatthe 
Rationalists wish it forgotten ; but it is still, as I said, very convenient, 
for it is a systematic exposition of the Lutheran faith, with short 
notes below, stating the new opinions, so that reference can be made 
to any subject at once. And the opinions briefly stated by Bahrdt 
are those of many of the Rationalists, repeated a thousand times in 
various works.—Are such books, asks Dr. B., sufficient to give a view 
of the progress and the present state of Rationalism? Certainly not ; 
and he cannot but be aware that I never pretended they were, but that in 
the notes I have referred to a vast number of authors for this purpose. 
Such an artifice is not worthy a person of Dr. B.’s reputation.—He 
goes on to state that in his opinion I have derived most of my knowledge 
from certain friends of mine, Anti-Rationalists, in Germany: and he 
subsequently alludes to one. Nay, one of the Journals on his side of 
the question designates Professor Tholuck in particular as my in- 
formant. Now I beg to say that I am not in any way acquainted with 
that gentleman, and never received the slightest communication from 
him. But I beg to make a still stronger statement, namely, that I re- 
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eived no assistance whatever from any friend, Germanor English, beyond 


that actually stated in the notes. As Dr. B. shamefully misrepresents 
that assistance, let us see to what it amounts. In pp. 115 and 117, I 
mention that ‘“* my knowledge as to the oath on going into orders was 
derived from Germans on whom I could depend.” It was so. I de- 
rived that information from a young Clergyman of the highest character, 
and a Layman of exalted learning, who has long paid especial attention 
to liturgical questions; both of whom I met out of Germany. But of 
their private opinions on religion I know nothing, and I should have 
offended against the decency of private intercourse if I had presumed to 
inquire. ‘Lhe friend mentioned p. 161, isan Enelish gentleman; and the 
persons referred to lower in that page, and in p. 162, were all Laymen, 

ly spoke to facts which 


lying in the Gymnasia. ‘The 


who gave me no opinions of their own, but mere 
| ’ 
they had themselves known when st 


' 
f 
l 


rT 
information as to the incomes of the Cle roy in the north of Gern ny, 


in p. 185, came from some English friends long resident at Dantzic ; 
d, finally, the friends spoken of in p. 166, were English friends. All 

° ° ° 1 
farther assistance I beg entirely and positively to disclaim; so that all 


: , ' : . ; 
Dr. B.’s long dissertation, and his hope that my German fri nd, who has 
given me such a black picture of German theology, may see his answer 
to me, has been written in vain. some part of it is indeed ridiculous 
+} Se: H S heave « va sind ee ae 
in other respects, 1¢ ays have a very absurd correspondent in 
; ; ; é 
Germany, because I express, in p. 182, “ my sincere pleasure in know-- 
that in Germany a better order of things may be expected. Some 


+ | . - x + 
of the Rationalists have opel ly retracted some are silent the system 


s on the decline—and t new appointments to the thi ological chairs 
are made from a better class of thinkers and scholars.” What made 
him think of a correspondent, I know not. I was only repeating what 
I had stated elsewhere, on the authori‘y of printed documents. And 
he anthorits } locuments I beg to ask Dr. B.. wl 
on th authority of those documents yey tO aSK Vr. bD., WhO Says 
that no one knows anything of all this in Germany, whether he means 
to deny, for example, that Kaiser has retracted?—that De Wette has 


retracted? Does Dr. LB. indeed know nothing of this? If that is true, 





I, at least, am not answerable for his ignorance of what others know. 


is a determination in the Governments 





But does he not know that 
¢ lise —— hn Reatlamalsate ated « : a f different o , 
to discourage the irationalsts, and ap] oint persons of dilferent Opinions 


to situations in the Universities and elsewhere ? Does he indeed 


know nothing, for example, of an ordonnance of the Grand Duke of 


) * 
1 


Siost assuredly he does. Even 


! 
Baden against the Rationalists 


within the last few months, he knows of a contest with regard to this 


{ 
very Professor Tholuck, who has been seated in a fresh Professorship, 
to the great discomfiture of the Rationalists. 

But I have nowa more serious matter to discuss with Dr. Bretschneid 
I have said (p. 83) that ‘I assert, on the faith of public and recorded 
as well as private testimonies, that these doctrines were publicly taught 
from the pulpit.* Nay,I have not seen any contradiction to this from 
any of the party themselves, except as to the generality of the usage. 

° 


* Dr. B. quotes thi “brought forward from the pulpit and the professor's chair. 


i 
lit 


The last clause is an addition of his own. Jt is of no consequence—but it is as well in a 


terect quotation to quote only what you hud, 
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They allow its frequency, &c.” Dr. B. says, that no doubt these 
doctrines were taught in the lecture-room, but (p. 59) that it is 
untrue that the y were taug 
though he has forgotten it, he himself iP bublished a book, (Ueber die 
Unkirchlichkeit dieser Zeit,) in the 49th an ; 0th pages of which he 


ht in the i Now in the year 18 4 


: . 1 ; 
admits the fact which he now denies H states there that the chang 
of religious opinions had great influence on the sermons, the books of 
religious instruction published by the Clergy for the young and for the 


people, and that many prea | s used these means to alter the pe ople’s 
opinions on religion, Within sixty vears, says he, the sermons have 
altered very much, and in contents, ton and ym, have followed the 
spirit of the age! I'his needs » comment, or I could give a very 


] 


ample one. Want of truth, no doubt there is, but whether with me 


or not. others n 5 j 1dve! After th S sp cimen, I need hardly ré ply 
to his angry comment on my saying that the neological doctrines were 
taught In the Gym ni isia, and that the miracles were there sp ke n of 
with contempt. He says that I cannot prove this to b generally 
true, and I have myself said that my information was, of course, 
private. But I may observe that he himself allows that the change 


In opinions had great efiect on the religious instruction given by the 
Clergy to the young, and I can only repeat wes I have said, that 


from testimonies I cannot doubt, it wa 


s common for these doctrines 
to be taught both in the Gymnasia and in the prepara on for con- 
firmation. Dr. b. is very eloquent in his anger against » for this 
charge, but he must remember that he only brings assertion against 
assertion. I cannot, too, but remark in what a situation he himself 
places the Rationalists. If, they did not teach the opinions they 
believed, what did they teach? Does he mean, that in their in- 
structions to the young (where they could not evade the point, as 


they might in the pulpit, by preaching moral ty founded on expe- 


diency,) they taught what they did not believe? Such is indeed the 
alternative into which their persisting to remain in a situation for 
which their opinions unfitt a them, necessarily reduced them. They 
must have been compelled either to enforce what they considered 


falsehood, or to do what Dr. B. allows would have been dreadful, to 


impress opinions on the young, the poor, and the ignorant, which in 
them, at least, would most probably destroy eve ry vestige of religion, 
and therefore of morality. 

Since these remarks went -- the printer, I have received a very 
polite letter from the Rev. Mr. Evanson, informing me of his intention 
to publish a translation of Dr. Bretschneider’s pamphlet, which he 
considers as evasive as I do. I rejoice very much at this; indeed I 
was only prevented from doing what he has undertaken, by an un- 
willingness to expend either time or money—two very scarce articles— 
on Dr. B.’s work. I trust that all, who are interested in the matter, 
will read Mr. Evanson’s translation, that they may see the nature 
of the reply made to my accusations. They will, I trust, see that 
I have not neglected any of Dr. B.’s remarks. The task of examining 
them has been anything but pleasant; for it has consisted, not in 
defending my principles, but in correcting the errors, and complaining 
of the evasions and perversions of my adversary. Yet it will not, I 
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think, be labour entirely thrown away. On the one hand, the miserable 
defence which Dr. B. has offered for the Rationalists, is the best proof 
of the state of their cause; on the other, I feel that I may in future be 
fairly released from the ni cessity of noticing any attacks from Dr. 
Bretschneider. It cannot be required that I should enter into farther 
controversy with a writer, who, instead of a frank and open defence, 
meets me with mere special pleading, and who neglects or is ignorant 
of the common laws of courte Sy. 
Hvucu James Rose. 
a 


PECULIARS, OR EXEMPT JURISDICTIONS. 


“ec 


Turse,” says Ayliffe, in his Parergon Juris, “ are called ex mpt 
jurisdictions, not because they are under no Ordinary, but because 
they are not under the Ordinary of the diocese, but have one of their 
own.” There are different sorts of peculiars, and they have different 
rights belonging to them, which must be regulated either by the nature 
of the peculiar itself, or by ancient usage. There are some more 
highly exempt than others, i.e. the Royal Peculiars: which were 
anciently exempt from the jurisdiction not only of the Diocesan, but 
of the Archbishop also, and which were immediately subordinate to 
the See of Rome. By the 25 Hen. VIII. c.19, these were placed 
immediately under the jurisdiction of the Crown; and all appeals 
from them lie dirs ctly to His Maj ty in the High Court of Delegates. 


But the more common sort of pecul irs are th se in which the Bi hop has no 
concurrency of jurisdiction, and are exempt from his visitation. These have 
their appe als directly to the Ai hbishop, and not to the Diocesan within the 
circle of whose diocese they are locally situated. There is a third description 

f peculiars which are still subject to th Bishop’s visitation; and, being so, 
still liable to his superinte ince and jurisdiction. Wood in his Institute 
tions these. He says, “These th Bishop visits at his first and at his 

iial visitations.” Here the appeal lies from the peculiar to the diocesan: 

it the right of ppe il and the 1 vht « f visitation seem almost neccessarily to go 
tog ther. And Lo d Chief Justice Hlolt said “ that there were three sorts of 
culiars; the first Royal peculiars, where the appe il is directed to the King; 


second, pecull rs having exempt jurisdiction, such as that of a Dean and 
Chapter; and the third, where the jurisdiction is not exempt, but under the 


, ” : , , 
controul of the diocesan. 5 hill. Rep 24' 
> 


ON WAL. 


Mr. Eprror.—No man of feeling can help deeply regretting that 
complication of human misery, which is justly represented in your 
number for August last, as the ordinary result of war. And for one, 
I rejoice in the attempt thus made to expose the emptiness of military 
glory, and the cruelty on which it is necessarily founded. But the 
writer of the article to which I refer, appears to me to have over- 
stated the argument; and I believe there is no more certain method 


than this, of setting against us those classes of mankind which we 


h to convince. Our Church has expressly stated, in her 27th 
Article, t is lawful for Christian men, at the commandment of 
the magi . to wear weapons and serve in the wars. Our Divines 







































Un fi ar, 


are, I believe, pretty generally agreed that this lawfulness may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Writ. Can we then con- 


sistently maintain, that “so long as war prevails at all in the world, 
there never can be true humanity among men, or true charity among 
Christians?” I had rather admit, that the profession of arms, even 
with the implied blind obedience to the judgment of others, as to the 
occasion and objects of using them, is lawful; though, I would 
contend as strongly as any one, that it is far, very far from expedient. 

To prove this latter point, all the quotations your correspondent 
has brought forward, strongly tend; for how indeed can the mind, 
whicl is familiarized with such scenes of horror, escape be ing very 
violently tempted to a cruel and unnatural disregard of human life, 
and to a thirst for this world’s distinction at the price of human 
suffering? But there are considerations still more effectual to con- 


vince a serious and reflecting mind of the risk to which this pro- 





fession ex poses its members. I would irge, espe cially, the frequent 
oceasions of Sabbath breaking: the certainty that not a single Sabbath 
can be wholly devoted to purposes for which the day is hallowed ; 


and the probability that many a Sabbath may be defiled by the 


active performance of professional duties I would ask, te ‘ al 
acti nance O proie ssionai dutk would ask, too, any man 
} ee eta , ane a | and of hi 

who has ever thought seriously of another world, and of his own 
unfitness to appear in the presence of an Almighty Beine,—I would 
ask, Will vou devote y muurself to a profession, which in its very 
nature especially exposes you to violent and sudden death? How 
1e hour of battle, when all around are animated 


difficult must it be in tl 
and eager,—when the mind is intent on success, and that success the 
destruction of human life ;how difficult, when the fatal bullet checks 
the aspiring flight of this world’s hopes, for the soul in an instant to 
compose itself in prayer, and to assume that state of penitence and 
faith in which alone a Christian is fit for death! I say not it is 
impossible; if it were, I cannot think that war would have been 
permitted to a Christian. But I am sure that it must be found 
extremely difficult; and the apprehension of this difficulty ought, 
I think, to weigh much with those who study to make their whole life 
a preparation for the hour of death. 

I conclude, therefore, that the profession of war is one which may 
be lawfully undertaken; but which will, more perhaps than any other, 
endanger a man’s Christian state, unless undertaken with serious 
preparation of mind. I would have those who enter upon it consider 
well the difficulties which beset their path, and provide against them 
to the uttermost of their power. ‘The justice or injustice of the cause 
to be contended for, lies on the conscience of those by whom war is 
undertaken. But he who executes their orders, will have but an 
indifferent account to give hereafter of his actions, unless he diligently 
takes every opportunity of improving himself, and all with whom he is 
associated, in the duties for which he is mainly sent into the world. 
The evil tendency of his profession must not be considered as an 
excuse for deficiency, but as a warning against iniquity, and a spur 
to exertion. The mischief to which he sees it lead, must inspire his 
heart with diligence for his own sake, and a lively regard for the 
good of others: if he enjoy less of rest and quiet on the Sabbath, 
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he must be the more earnest in his prayers and studies on the 
remainder of the week; if he apprehend the probability of sudden 
death, he must be the more careful to be always prepared for it. 
In short, the nore dangerous is his secular employment, he must be 
the more diligent in his Christian calling, and be emulous of that 
heavenly alchemy which in every case turns evil into good, and from 
the faults of the wretchedness of man derives illustration of the glory 













of God. 


C. G. 


——<—— 
PARAPHRASE OF PSALM VIII. 


1. 

How excellent, O Lorp! thy Name, 
Supreme and everlasting King! 
thy boundl 

Man’s feebler tongue shall striv 
For thou art Gop, the Gop alone, 


W Lose sceptre men and angels own. 


Phe ungels praise ; ss fame 


to sing; 


9 

Above the heavens thy glories shine; 
Around thee brightest Seraphim 

Thy height immense, thy power divin: 
With glad acclaim enraptured hymn, 

But half thy praises ne’er can tell, 

rhough loud and full their voices swell. 


’ 


0. 
But, HOLY FATHER! infinite 
In love no less than majesty, 
To infant lips thou gav’st the might, — 
(O condescension worthy thee !) 
To infant lips thou didst impart 
rhe strength to bless thee from the heart. 
4. 

Full many a spirit from Hell’s profound, 
Let loose to work the avenger’s will, 
In that sweet, artless, lisping sound, 

Hears thy dread voice command,—“ Be 

still $i 
Then flees amain the Sun’s blest light, 
To seek the depths of endless night. 
5. 

r'hou mad’st the spacious vault on high, 

And thou, in gorgeous wide display, 
Spanglest with stars the deep blue sky, 

And bidd’st the Moon a milder day 
Diffuse, what time the flaming Sun 
With giant speed his course hath run. 


6. 
O what is man, corruption’s heir ! 
To him no debt from thee is due ; 
Still thy never-failing care 
And ey s of grace his paths pursue ; 
With him thy mercies aye endur 
Which flow so plenteous and so pure. 
¥ 
A little lower than the crowd 
That fill the courts of bliss above 
With hallelujahs sweet and loud, 
That spring from happiness and love ; 
A little lower in thy plan, 
CREATOR wise, thou madest man. 
8. 
A crown of glory he shall wear, 
His brow resplendent wreaths shall bind; 
He through the heavens shall rise, and there 
His final destination find. 
O what isman, CREATOR great, 
That him such honours should await ? 
9. 
Meanwhile with lenient sway, on earth 
Thou bidd’st him rule, and to his care 
Committ’st the things of lowlier birth, 
The sturdy beasts, the fowls of air, 
And tenants of the stormy sea, 
That cleave the waters vast and free. 
10. 
How excellent, O Lorp! thy Name, 
Supreme and everlasting King! 
Thee angels praise; thy boundless fame 
Man’s feebler tongue shall strive to sing ; 
For thou art Gop, the Gop alone, 


Whose sceptre men and angels own. 
G. W. B. 


a a 


ON THE COMPOSITION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS. 


Tue preaching of written discourses has many advantages; and 
they are so obvious, that I do not think it necessary to take up your 


time in enlarging upon them. 


But there is one advantage of preach- 


ing without notes, which it would be well if you could transfer to the 
habit of preaching with them. I mean the advantage of using language 


easy to be understood. 
VOL. IX, NO, XI. 
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In written language, even where there is a desire to be perfectly 
intelligible, there is too often, from the great elevation of style, from 
the inverted collocation of words, and from the length and complexity 
of sentences, a degree of obscurity, which renders the sense doubtful 
to plain unlettered persons, and sometimes places it entirely out of the 
reach of their minds. 

I therefore strongly recommend it to you to use plain language, 
(I do not mean, as you will suppose, low or vulgarly familiar 
language,) with as little inversion and involution as possible, and 
without any mixture of what the people call hard words,—words 
derived from other tongues, and not in ordinary use: for though these 
may be proper, in productions where elegance or loftiness of style 
are expected and required, they are out of their place when you are 
addressing persons of humble station and limited intelligence, upon 
topics, too, of vital importance, from which they can derive little 
benefit, if they do not distinctly comprehend you. 

To be intelligible, is (to use a familiar phrase) a sine qua non; 
you should studiously sacrifice the pride of skilful composition, the 
taste for elegant and polished diction, the love of graceful arrangement, 
and of well-rounded periods, to the wiser and better ambition of being 
distinctly understood. There are, however, some of the best qualities 
of correct writing, which, instead of tending to perplex the minds of 
your hearers, will be great helps to them, both in seeing your meaning, 
and keeping it in memory. Such are method, perspicuity, and an 
adherence, even a rigorous adherence, to the subject of your text. 
I might enlarge upon these points, but it cannot be necessary; you 
can be at no loss fully to understand my meaning; and will, I hope, 
concur with me, and regulate your practice accordingly. 

With respect to the delivery of your sermons, it would be difficult 
to lay down rules that might be so clear in their application as to be in 
any considerable degree useful. I must confess that my own opinion 
is, that many of the Clergy of our Church,—whether from a delicacy of 
mind that makes them fearful of appearing to assume a pompous or 
theatrical tone and manner, or from a dread (weakly entertained I 
think) of being suspected of imitating, or being thought to resemble 
enthusiastic and methodistical preachers, if they are energetic, or 
earnest in their manner, or from whatever other cause,—many of our 
Clergy are too indifferent, too little ambitious to excel where ex- 
cellence is so pre-eminently beneficial, too tame and inanimate in their 
addresses to their people. 

Yet, if he who speaks appears to take small interest in what he says, 
how can he expect that great interest should be excited in the minds of 
those who hear him? If he suffer himself to appear cold, or to become 
dull, how can he reasonably hope to warm and move the hearts of 
others? If it be not evident that his own mind is penetrated with the 
importance of what he is teaching, how can he think to penetrate the 
hardened or the wayward mind of the habitual or the heedless sinner ? 

It must be admitted that here, as in all other cases, talents are un- 
equally bestowed. Nature does much more, in this respect, for some 
than others. But to have a just and feeling sense of the importance of 
the duty to be performed, to have the heart in that duty, to have a 
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sincere, an affectionate, a pious desire to promote the salvation of 
souls, will go far to enable the man, least favoured by nature, (if he be 
otherwise duly qualified,) to surmount all ordinary impediments and 
to preach the Gospel with effect. 

Who is there, that in urging any point in which his own feelings are 
concerned, or which nearly touches the interests or safety of those 
whom most he loves,—who is there that does not speak with energy 
or pathos—with that native eloquence, which, as it comes from the 
heart, seldom fails to reach the hearts of all to whom it is addressed ? 
So will it be with him who with like interest preaches the Word of 
God. 

But if we suppose obstacles of the most discouraging nature, arising 
from feelings not easily excited, or from painful diffidence or insur- 
mountable shyness, or any other disqualifying cause; still there are 
few men who are not able, if they choose to be at the pains, to speak 
with becoming gravity, deliberation and distinctness; who may not, 
with careful and persevering industry, divest themselves of any 
unnatural tone, or vicious mode of pronunciation; who may not, 
by giving a frequent previous consideration of their sermons, have 
every part of them so present to their minds, that though their 
delivery be but reading, it will approach the natural tones of speech. 
This degree of proficiency every man may attain, who will sincerely 
labour to attain it; and if that which must constitute so main a part 
of his usefulness in his ministry, be not in his estimation worthy 
of such labour, it would be difficult to conjecture what he would 
consider to be so. 

What I have now said respecting the manner in which sermons 
should be read, will apply, I think, with even augmented force, to 
the manner of reading the Liturgy. 

Weighty as is your subject, yet still, when you preach, you speak 
to men; when you read the Liturgy, you address yourselves to God. 
You are the organ of the prayers of all. In the presence of the all- 
wise, all-powerful, all-holy Creator, you plead for his dependent 
offending creatures: your voice is the voice of the assembled people : 
you offer to their God their humble penitence, their fervent suppli- 
cations, their grateful thanksgivings; you express to Him their fears, 
their wants, their hopes, their piety, and their faith: through you they 
present to God their Saviour, their petition for all spiritual blessings 
necessary to their salvation; for all temporal mercies conducive to 
their peace; and in His name, and by His authority, you pronounce 
the pardon of the sins which they confess and abjure. 

How awful is this privilege! How exalted are the functions you 
perform! It is not in the power of thought to place a human being in 
a position more solemn, more affecting, more calculated to fill the 
heart with the deepest feelings of adoration, hope, and trust; of piety 
to God, and love to man. 

Is this an office to be hurried over with an appearance of careless 
disregard ; ‘or to be performed with a merely decent degree of serious 
attention? I trust you estimate it in a different manner. Yet nothing 
can be more clear, (I make the observation, my reverend brethren, 
with reluctance and regret,) nothing can be more clear, than that 
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with many people the prayers of the Church are considered as a 
tedious, or at least as no very interesting or important part of 
the service :—they come to them late, they go through them with 
but little appearance of reverend devotion; and when there is no 
sermon or lecture, there are but few who come at all. 

Do they forget that the Lord’s day (to say nothing of other 
days solemnly to be observed by the Church) is set apart for the 
worship of Almighty God? Do they forget that the Church is the 
place expressly dedicated to the purpose of offering their public 
adorations to his Divine Majesty? Do they forget that the main 
object of their attendance in that Church is humbly to confess their 
offences to God? to receive, if this be done with true contrition, 
the assurance of His pardon, the absolution of their sins? to unite 
in prayer and praise to hear the Word of Life, in the selected 
Lessons, the Epistles and Gospels of the day? and to seek and find 
that spiritual comfort, that assisting grace, of which these services 
are the important means; and without which, though they may 
deem themselves religious, their religion must be vain? 

If they do forget these things, I fear, my reverend brethren, it 
must be because they are not du/y remembered by those who are 
appointed to perform this service; because it is too often performed 
with less solemnity, less feeling, less devotion than it ought. 

Be not therefore surprised that I exhort you carefully to consider 
this subject, and to use your best ability to lead the devotions of 
your congregation with impressive, recollected, and judicious zeal; 
neither cold nor languid on the one hand, nor vehement and enthu- 
siastic on the other; but serious, humble, fervent, and sincere.— 
Doing this, you will satisfy your own ‘consciences ; you will edify and 
comfort your people; and your Churches will not be deserted for the 
Meeting - house. — Bishop Mountain.— Extract from Charge deli- 
vered in 1820, 

— 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

Mr. Epiror.—As the late instances of conversion from the errors 
of the Romish Church have drawn considerable attention in this 
country towards the means of increasing their number, I venture 
to offer to your notice a remark which has long appeared to me 
of some importance in the consideration of this subject. One of 
the points in which the faith of the Romish Church has the strongest 
hold on the human mind, is, its presumed unity. One of the most 
frequent and effectual obstacles which prevent the conversion of 
Romanists, is the apprehension of incurring the sin of schism. It is 
therefore necessary to meet this objection in the outset, by pointing 
out the consistency of the Church of England with the scriptural 
doctrine of unity; and by satisfying the mind of the inquirer, that 
schism is considered in our Church in the same offensive light in 
which it is represented in the Scriptures. For this purpose, it will 
be necessary to refer to the history of our Reformation, and therein 
to insist upon the care of our venerable reformers to recede no 
further from the Church of Rome than was required by the truth 
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of the Gospel, and the strong terms in which they uniformly con- 
demned those whose zeal for reformation betrayed them into disorder 
and needless innovations. 

With these views, I cannot but most anxiously wish that a society 
for promoting the conversion of Romanists might be formed, con- 
sisting of members of the Church of England only; for I can augur 
little substantial good from the exertions of the one, whose resolu- 
tions are given in your August number, who appeal for subscriptions 
to the “ Christian philanthropist of every denomination.” Surely 
it is a mistake to suppose that we have in this matter common cause, 
or stand on common ground with Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, with Quakers and Socinians, with Antinomians and RKanters. 
It is inconsistent no less with Scripture, than with the doctrine of 
the Church of England, to imagine that we should increase a man’s 
saving knowledge, or improve his means of edification and salvation, 
by promoting his conversion from the Church of Rome, to a company 
of mistaken enthusiasts, who would withhold one or both of the 
sacraments, deprive him of the blessings of a lawful ministry, and 
cut off his hope in the atonement of Christ. I cannot understand 
how it is consistent with the principles of the Church of England to 
subscribe to a fund, which, according to the terms of the society, is to 
be dispensed ‘‘ by clergymen and others, by individuals and associa- 
tions,” in attempting to draw over the members of the Church of 
Rome, without any settled object, any specific faith, to which they are 
to be directed. For my own part, I think it quite as important to fix 
what they are to be converted to, as what they are to be converted 
from; and I think it incumbent on the society to which I have already 
referred, to give some distinct pledge on this point before they 
proceed any further in their operations. Without an assurance that 
the deluded victims of papal tyranny will, if converted by the means 
of this society, be established in a faith and worship more pure, more 
conducive to their edification here, and more directly tending to their 
salvation hereafter, I cannot see what benefit 1 should do to my 
fellow-creatures by contributing to their funds. I trust that I fall 
not short of any one of its members in the sincerity of my wishes 
for the extirpation of Romish ignorance and superstition; but, at 
the same time, I cannot forget that it was the last affectionate intreaty 
of our common Lord and Saviour, that “ we all might be one.” 

C.G. 
an 
THE POOR LAWS. 


Mr. Epitror.—I have just seen it mentioned with great indignation 
in a London newspaper that, ina parish not ten miles from the metro- 
polis, the weekly labour of individuals was set up by auction, and pur- 
chased at five, six, or seven shillings per week, which sum was to be 
eked out to the amount of a sufficient maintenance from the parish funds. 
The Clergyman of the parish, it was added, and many of the respectable 
inhabitants protested against this degrading system, but in vain; it was 
triumphantly carried by the occupiers of land. 

I am glad when these things attract notice, and are spoken of with 
deserved reprobation; but there is no reason why that should not 
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happen within ten miles of the metropolis, which has been constantly 
happening for many years past in all the agricultural districts of 
the south of England. But, Sir, let the blame lie where it is due: on 
the principle which leads to the practice, and, as seems to me, In- 
evitably. 

The principle of the poor laws, as now acted upon, requires that 
either employment, or the wages of employment, should be pro- 
vided by the parish for every able-bodied applicant. “T have no 
employ,” says the labourer, ‘and I can find none: and the magistrate 
says I must have five, or seven, or nine, or twelve shillings per week 
(as the case may be) for the support of myself and family.” It is 
no exaggeration to assert that in many districts there are from ten to 
twenty individuals out of every thousand of the population in this 
exact predicament. What is to be done? Will any occupier of land 
give five or ten shillings for this man’s labour? We cannot afford it: 
we are overstocked with hands already, and cannot employ more with 
any prospect of return, Must we then give this applicant five or ten 
shillings per week to spend in idleness? One may reply, Perhaps I 
can give him half that sum without loss to myself; if the parish will 
make up the other half, they will still be gainers, and the man’s labour 
will be superintended. 

I shall be glad if any of your correspondents will show that this 
process does not follow necessarily out of the obligation to find work 
for every parishioner. ‘The Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
reprobate the practice, but they have not pointed out how it can be 
avoided ; and they have not repealed the statute which leads to it. 
The evils consequent upon it are overpowering. 

First, a superfluous or redundant pbdpulation is encouraged : 

Secondly, the reciprocal connexion between the labourer and the 
employer of labour is dissolved: 

Thirdly, the labourer is degraded into a state of villanage, and cor- 
rupted for want of effectual control : 

Fourthly, the employer is tempted to throw upon the parochial 
rates what he ought to pay as the wages of labour. He has one or 
two supernumeraries; but he acts as if a/l were supernumeraries. 

In the end, a system is gaining ground, of which it is impossible to 
say whether the political or the moral evils are the most dangerous. 
Discontent, depravation of habits, increase of crime, are the immediate 
results: and the ultimate prospect is universal pauperism. 

Shall we be constantly seeing this, and hearing this, and lamenting 
it, and complaining of it, and shall we take no steps to provide a 
remedy? Your readers, Sir, are generally Clergymen; and in what- 
ever way we view the subject, the Clergy are mainly interested in it. 
But I am sure they will disdain all private or selfish considerations, 
and will unite in saying that they would bear anything with cheer- 
fulness, which did not come attended with the moral deterioration (the 
phrase is by no means adequate to the evil) of the people committed 
to their charge. ‘lhey have long been waiting in the fond and patient 
hope that the legislature must interfere to prevent the continuance 
or the growth of so corrupt a system: but they seem to be waiting in 
vain. And one of my objects in troubling you with this letter, is to 
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propose, through the medium of your publication, that they should 
promote, in their several districts, petitions to either or both Houses of 
Parliament, that they would apply their wisdom to the remedy of this 
crying national evil. Political petitions from the Clergy as a body I 
am far from desiring : but petitions which have in view a moral object, 
would come from no set of men so properly as from those who are the 
appointed guardians of the moral condition of the people. ‘Their 
motives must be pure; and their opinion, founded on daily observation, 
ought to command respect. 

All that we require is a statute declaring that after such a year, no 
overseer should be obliged to find employment, or relief in lieu of 
employment, for the able-bodied applicant. And such a statute might 
be prefaced by stating, that a general misapprehension of the law of 
Elizabeth had long prevailed, so that relief was commonly ordered not 
only to the impotent but to the able-bodied poor. And the political 
evils might be alluded to, which must result, at no long distance, from 
such an interference with the natural course of things by which the 
number of labourers and the demand for labour are adjusted to each 
other. 

Petitions to this purpose will call the attention of our legislators to 
the real evils of the country, and strengthen the hands of those amongst 
them who are aware of the danger, and willing to avert it. And should 
such a measure ever reach the Upper House, I trust that our Bishops 
would perceive that the Poor Laws (as well as the Game Laws) well 
deserve the attention of the conservators of the Church, being in- 
timately connected with the spiritual welfare of its members. 

October, 1827. VIGIL. 


<> 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND BIBLICAL SOCIETY. 


THOUCHTS ON THE FORMATION OF A SOCIETY FOR TIIE PROMOTION OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND BIBLICAL RESEARCII. 


Ir is not possible to trace the course of our national history, except 
through the channel of ecclesiastical records, because all knowledge 
was for a certain period confined among churchmen. In like manner 
the integrity of the sacred text cannot be established, without a 
thorough inquiry into the history and character of those to whom the 
preservation of the holy oracles was entrusted. 

An acquaintance with the history, the jurisprudence, the constitution, 
and the religion of the country being thus dependent on ecclesiastical 
research, it is astonishing that no institution has yet been formed to 
promote it. 

Libraries, museums, funds, and charters have been so amply pro- 
vided in aid of other literary and scientific objects, that the medical 
student, the naturalist, the astronomer, the antiquarian, the artist, and 
the mechanic, know where to go for the purpose of pursuing their 
investigations, of consulting authorities, or of exhibiting the result of 
their labours.* But the theologian and the ecclesiastical student have 


® Antiquarian Society, Loyal Society, Society of Literature, Astronomical Society, 
Society of British Artists, Linnawan Society, Medical and Chirurgical Society, Medicce 
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no such resource, nor can they confidently apply themselves to any 
one quarter for information or encouragement. They may hunt 
through half the libraries in the kingdom, and yet be unable to find 
that for which they are in search; or they may desire to communicate 
interesting intelligence, and know not to whom to address themselves. 

The proposed Society might supply these defects by providing, 

1. A depository of rare and valuable works in print and MS. 

2. Facilities of obtaining copies, or extracts of books and MSS, in 
foreign libraries. 

3. A mart or centre for communications relative to important dis- 
coveries, illustrations, or critical remarks. 

4. Opportunities of holding correspondence with foreign literati. 

5. Funds for the purchase of books and MSS., and for the remu- 
neration of persons employed to collect, to examine, to collate, or to 
transcribe. 

6. A local habitation and a name for such as are inclined to pro- 
mote ecclesiastical and biblical research. 

It is a well-known fact, that great light has lately been thrown upon 
many very material points of English history, by the production of 
papers, which had been unexamined for ages and centuries before. 

There are numberless documents which a society of this kind might 
yet be instrumental in securing from oblivion; and record offices, 
registries, monasteries, public and private libraries, would not be slow 
in offering rolls, legal deeds, grants, and manuscripts of various kinds 
for inspection, if due encouragement were held out, and proper appli- 
cation made. 

Leland enriched his great national work by virtue of the commission 
which gave him “ free liberty to enter and search the libraries of all 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, Priories, Colleges, &c., as likewise all other 
places wherein records, writings, and whatever else was lodged that 
related to antiquity.” 

In the same manner much might now be brought out of “ deadly 
darkness to living light,” for the history of the Church was for a very 
long period the history of the whole kingdom; and property, privileges, 
public and private rights, and even family affairs, were so involved in 
ecclesiastical proceedings, that the Church records contain the only 
memorials on which we can rely. 

Bede was obliged to send to Rome for materials to compile his Early 
British History; and no doubt the Roman archivescould now furnish 
invaluable information, since every thing relative to temporal as well as 
ecclesiastical causes was transmitted to Rome by way of enrolment or 
transcript, so long as the jurisdiction of the Pope extended to this 
country. 

There is no reason to fear that the literary treasures of the Vatican 
are entirely closed against the inspection of persons qualified to examine 
them. The Viscount Chateaubriand, in his Mélanges Littéraires, relates 


Botanical Society, Zoological Society, Geological Society, Royal Asiatic Society, Horti- 
cultural Society, &c. &c. &c. &c. The last-mentioned Society consists of about 2400 


members, each of whom pays in advance forty guineas towards its funds, or six 
guineas on admission, and four guineas annually, 
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that he has seen some of the secret papers relative to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; it is not therefore chimerical to hope that access 
may be had to some of the many papal records, which would serve to 
illustrate doubtful points in English history. 

But it is not from Rome only, that an Ecclesiastical and Biblical 
Society might succeed in deriving valuable accessions of historical 
knowledge. All the monastic fraternities were in constant and regular 
correspondence with each other, the Benedictines in particular; and the 
Benedictine monasteries abroad were, and perhaps are in possession 
of copies of almost all that was committed to writing by the brethren 
of their order in England, who were the principal historians of their 
day. In fact nothing would promise a richer harvest than an inquiry 
for MSS. in foreign monasteries. 

It is also to be remembered, that many of the continental libraries 
are furnished with works of reference in print, for which it would be 
in vain to seek at home, and English authors are frequently put to 
serious inconvenience for want of such.* ‘The establishment of the 
proposed Society would obviate this difficulty by means of agents or 
correspondents deputed to inspect and transcribe passages, where the 
book or MS. required could not be purchased, and the Society would 
soon have the names of eminent men of every nation enrolled on its 
books, were it only for opportunities of collation and transcription. 

It now remains to speak of the advantages which the science of 
Theology would derive from an association formed on the above- 
mentioned basis. 

The extent and influence of the Bible Society, and the many thousand 
copies of Scripture which it circulates annually in various dialects and 
languages, is a consideration sufficient of itself to excite a strong 
desire in the minds of those, who watch with jealous eye over the 
integrity of the sacred text, to promote an Institution, which would 
tend to remove the difficulties of collation, to render polyglot under- 
takings more practicable, and to facilitate the labours of the translator, 
the interpreter, and the critic. 

If a diligent investigation, conducted by competent persons, were 
set on foot by an association, which might be expected in a few years 
to combine the zeal and talent of theologians of all countries, many 
discoveries might possibly be made of more ancient copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures than any which we now possess, and of unedited 
works of the early Fathers of the Church. 

There is no doubt that the libraries of the continent, and even those 
of our own island,t+ contain many invaluable MSS. which have hitherto 
escaped research altogether, or have eluded the ingenuity of those who 
have attempted to decypher them. 








* In the progress of the Roman Catholic Controversy, Mr. Butler defied Dr. Southey 
to “ complete his subject in the manner his friends would wish, without ransacking 
foreign libraries ;’’ and it is said that Dr. Southey found himself obliged to undertake a 
journey to Holland for the express purpose of consulting authorities necessary to accom- 
plish his “‘ Vindicie Ecclesia Anglicane.”’ 

+ Especially the Lambeth Library, and the MS. Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Two very important MSS. have been brought to light in the Durham 
Libraries within the last century. 
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VESPERS 
Ar Evening-tide, by the shore of the sea, 
I lift up my sot 1, O Lord, to thee 
In the calm of that cool and silent hour, 
Th re comes trom ab vea he ave nly power, 
It broods on my breast with wavering wing, 
Like the Angel that troubled Bethesda’s spring ; 
And many a thought it stirs within 
That time had buried, and shame, and sin. 
The foaming billows around me rejoice, 
For “the voice of the Lord is a glorious voice.” 


I hear that voice in the sounding fiood, 


[ see he is mighty, I know he is good 
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Ilow lonely is this forsaken strand! 
But I feel that “ God is a God at hand.” 
] 


‘¢ His’ searching “eyes are in every place,” 

And soon I may “ see him face to face.” 

‘“‘ The clouds are his chariot,” to earth they bow- 
Behold, I stand in his presence now! . 


Away, vain pleasures that around me smile, 
And leave me alone with my God awhile. 


Tis done—I tread on the shore of the sea, 

But my thoughts have been where they ought to hi 

And the world has drifted away from my sight 

While they sought the fountain of life and light. 

I have tremble nd have wept, my spirit did fail, 

But mercy, mercy, has shone through the veil. 

And [ bless th a ir of the Evening-tide, 

When I muse upon Him for man who died, 

And own the power of the Cruciriep. 1) 
September, 1827. 


— es 


THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF ABSTAINING FROM THE 
SACRAMENT. 


EXTRACT OF A SERMON BY THE REV. W. H. 


You conceive that the neglect of the Lord’s Supper cannot be a 
mortal sin—cannot be a crime of so serious a nature as to exclude the 
transgressor from the mercy of his God, because it is not attended by 
any evil consequences to society. ‘This persuasion is, I am aware, the 
chief defence by which you could sustain yourself in the known and 
wilful violation of an e xpress article of Christian duty :——Let us then 
discuss this plea. Now, it is quite certain that the laws of God are 
always designed to promote the ultimate good of his creatures: but as 
| 


we are not always capable of discovering the particular end in view, 


it is our duty to confide entirely on his wisdom, and, whether we can 


or cannot perceive the design of the divine institutions, to follow t 
with an humble and implicit obedience. Bat in the present instance 
it is very easy to trace, from the beneficial results that follow the 


Same and end f r which it was 


1 
| 


iem 


observance of this holy rite, the « 
appointed ; and it is therefore equally easy to point out the injury to 
your fellow-creatures which accompanies your trensgression. 

In the first place, | yy the in tituti n of the Sacrament, there was 
established a certain and perpetual witness to the trutl 
It has been shewn at large by Leslie, in an argument against the 
Deists, which none of that ingenious sect has ever been able i 
slightest degree to shake, that there are four c rtain rules, 
they are found to meet in a ny matter of fact, it is impossible 
fact should be false. The rules are these:—First, the fact must be such 
that men may judge of it by the outward senses of hearing and of 
sight; Secondly, it must be done publicly in the face of the world ; 
Thirdly, that some outward action be performed in memory of it; 
and, Fourthly, that such actions or observances be instituted, and 
commence from the time that the matter of fact was done. Now all 
these rules meet in the facts related in the Gospel. They were 
miracles of which the senses of any man who saw them would enable 
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him to know that they were supernatural. They were performed 
publicly in the face of the world. The Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were celebrated in perpetual memorial of them ; 
and that not in after ages, but at the very time these miracles took 
place; and the existence of the Sacraments are therefore the incon- 
testible evidences of the truth of the miracles. It is not my purpose 
to give an abstract of the volume in which this argument in proof of 
the truth of Christianity is exhibited at large, and in a manner which 
I believe to be incontrovertible; but there is a deduction from this 
argument that I would enforce on your attention. If it be a fact that 
the uninterrupted observance of the Sacrament, from the days of the 
Messiah to our own, is the certain testimony of the truth of 
Christianity to us, you must perceive of how great importance it is 
that this holy rite should be handed down to our descendants, and 
remain as the certain testimony of the truth to them: you must 
perceive that by abstaining from the Sacrament, you do to the utmost 
of your power endeavour to break the chain of proof; and that if 
your offence were universal—a consideration which may teach you to 
appreciate the criminality of your omission—the strongest evidence of 
the facts recorded in the Gospel would be lost to posterity, and 
Christianity itself laid prostrate at the feet of the Infidels. 

But the Sacrament is not only a testimony to the facts of the Gospel, 
which you are bound to maintain ; but it conveys an impressive lesson 
of Christian doctrine. It inculeates by emblems the momentous 
doctrine of the atonement. ‘That mankind are indebted for their 
reconciliation with God to that body which was given for them, and to 
that blood which was shed for their transgressions, is the paramount 
doctrine of our faith, and is one which even in the darkest ages, 
among the most ignorant of Christian nations, has never been lost sight 
of. But how was this momentous truth preserved? Simply by the 
universal and uninterrupted observance of the Lord’s Supper. The 
bread broken, the wine poured out —the symbols of the body and 
blood of Jesus, were the records by which ignorant and benighted 
people were instructed of the efficacy of his sacrifice. The regular 
return of the Sacrament was not only a festival of religious gratitude, 
or a rite of religious worship, but it was an experimental lesson of 
religious instruction. When every other voice was silent, when the 
book of God was concealed in a language unintelligible to the multi- 
tude, and could only be purchased at a price that placed it out of the 
reach of the multitude, the consecrated elements were as the preachers 
of the faith; the memorials of the death of Jesus, handed down from 
generation to generation, the holy and mysterious import of his dying. 
In these present days of light, it may be conceived that such aids for 
the preservation of the truth are no longer needed; that having the 
Gospel open to us, we may there read and learn, and meditate and 
adore, and dispense with all such symbolic aids to our religion. But, 
my brethren, how do we know that our present state of light and 
knowledge will continue ? How know we that barbarism and ignorance 
may not again extend itself over the nations of Christendom? How 
know we that the existence of the Holy Sacrament may not again 
become the only source of instruction, from which the unlettered 
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disciple of the Saviour may derive his knowledge of the hope that is 
in him? How know you but that by omitting this observance, how- 
ever slight or trivial or unimportant it may appear to some, you may 
be assisting that disuse of the institution which may eventually lead to 
a total abandonment of the sacramental table, and thus cut off the 
stream of religious light from reaching those darker times, which may 
possibly, if not highly probably, await our descendants. 

Again, this sacred rite was designed as a public manifestation of 
your own faith in the sacrifice of Jesus. Your attendance is a public 
and solemn avowal of your dependance on the atonement of your 
Redeemer and not on your own merits. By the observance of this 
rite, you demonstrate that you rely on the graces of his Spirit, and not 
on your own exertions, for the achievement of your salvation ; and that 
you are not merely a Christian of birth and education, but a Christian 
in spirit and in truth. Now, no man who has the slightest acquaint~ 
ance with the principles of human nature, and observed its tendency to 
yield to the authority of numbers, rather than undergo the trouble of 
inquiring and judging for himself, will fail to comprehend the wisdom 
of such an institution. Mankind are, as it were, sympathetically con- 
vinced by witnessing the conviction of others: and you are called to 
attend the public celebration of the Sacrament, that they may be 
persuaded by the testimony of your conviction. ‘This tendency of 
human nature, by which we are impelled to fly from the doubt and 
insecurity of our own private speculations, and to support the mind by 
precedents and authorities, is of such universal operation, that those 
very unbelievers, who pretend by the mere force of intellect to have 
obtained an emancipation from all popular prejudices, still address 
themselves to the same means of authenticating their conclusions. ‘They 
endeavour to persuade themselves, that their opinions are tacitly the 
opinions of you all;—that you are but formalists in religion, and 
hypocrites in faith, and sceptics at the heart ;—that you attend the 
services of religion, as Deists but not as Christians. Your ab- 
staining from the Sacrament justifies these suspicions, and confirms 
them in their unbelief; for how is it possible to suppose that any 
man can be more than an external and nominal Christian, who, 
when his Redeemer has desired him to perform a simple act in re- 
membrance of him, refuses to witness his remembrance by the per- 
formance of the act?—In this point of view then your desertion of 
the Communion is injurious to society. You withdraw your signature 
from the public declaration of the truth of the Gospel. You diminish 
the weight of authority in its favour. As far as your influence extends, 
you invalidate the reverence of revelation in the public mind; and 
with that reverence the public welfare and happiness must ever rise 
or fall. 

The sin of neglecting the Sacrament is aggravated by another con- 
sideration ; there are spiritual benefits attached to the pious and worthy 
observance of this rite. ‘These benefits are added graces of the Holy 
Spirit : the strengthening of your virtuous resolutions : the depression 
of your violent and unrighteous dispositions. Now, no man can obtain 
these additions of divine grace—no man can make these approaches 
towards the sanctification of his soul, and retain them as the occasions 
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of a selfish serenity, and the sources of an uncommunicated joy. 
Every individual among us is so intimately connected with his fellow- 
creatures, that his improvement in virtue is essential to the happiness 
of his parents, his wife, his children, his friends, his employers, his 
y, to omit availing himself of 
those means of sanctification which the Almighty has mercifully placed 


those whom his 


neighbours, his inferiors: — consequent 


within his reach, is really and essentially an injury to 
spiritual improvement \ ould have benefited. As far as lies in his 
power, he diminishes the stock of national holiness, and of national 
ha ippiness the consequence ol national holiness ; snl he retards the 
fulfilment of his daily prayer that the will of God may be done in earth 
as it is in heaven, by rejecting those divine assistances without which 
he has no ability to execute his part towards the producing so blest a 
consummation. 

There is yet one other consideration, which shews that the guilt of 
neglecting this holy institution is aggravated by the injury which it 


occasions. Did you not, each of you, individually add the authority 
of your example to the desertion of the sacramental table, others 
would be ashamed of being guilty of so impious an omission. You 
make a precedent for others ;—you add to the aene who throng from 


our Churches, without completing their religious duties, on days 
appointed for the celebration of the Communion ; and unite to form a 


screen around the blushes that would condemn the solitary recusant. 


If the majority remained to obey the ordinance of their Saviour, there 
would be a disgrace and ignominy attached to the neglect of this 
Sacrament; there would gradually become an universal practice of 
attendance; all who were of age to communicate would regularly 
communicate, and that on every day of communion. And so it ought to 
be: man is by nature so imperfect—so in love with sin—so averse 
from good, that he cannot unite himself with his duty by too many 
ties, or surround himself by too many barriers against transgression. 
The constant attendance at the Lord’s Supper constrains the Christian 
to the habit of self-examination. It brings him, as it were, into the 
frequent presence of the judgments of his God. He sees the day of 
Sacrament close before him, and it is a warning to abstain from crime. 
It adds to the terror of iniquity. If he err, it compels him to a speedy 
repentance. Evil is prevented from growing into habit. ‘The constant 
periodical observance of the Sacrament restores to religion its natural 
power over the conscience. It renders vice an object of present dread ; 
it renders obedience an object of more immediate interest ; and in this 
respect no man can countenance by his ex: ample the general and un- 
righteous desertion of the Sacrament, without invalidating the influence 
and impairing the efficacy of Christianity itself. 


LAW REPORT ;—SIMONY—RESIGNATION BONDS. 


8 Geo. IV. O OF aj An Act for the nants, or other Assurances for the 
Relief of certain Spiritual Persons, resignation of Ecclesiastical Prefer- 
and Patrons of Ecclesiastical Pre- ments. 
ferments, from certain Penalties, and Tus act, after reciting the statute 


rendering valid certain Bonds, Cove- of the 31 Eliz. c. 6, by which it was 
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enacted, That if any person should 
for any sum of money, reward, gift, 
profit, or benefit, or for or by reason 
of any promise, agreement, bond, or 
other instrument same, 
present to a Benefice, such presenta- 
tion should void ; that the Crown should 
present to such Benefice for that time 
or turn; that the patron and his pre- 
sentee should each forfeit the double 
value of one year’s profit of such Be- 
nefice; and that the presentee should 
be incapable of holding the same ; 

And reciting that 
ritual upon presentation to 
Benetices had entered into agreements 
with the patrons to resign the 
to the intent that ne 
of two persons specially named, should 
be presented thereto; 

And also reciting that such agree- 
ments had been adjudged void ; 

And also reciting that the spiritual 
persons and patrons who had made 
such agreements I rT 


and 


relieved 


securing the 


also some spl- 


pe rsons 





same, 


some person or O1 


would sufler great 
hardship detriment unless they 
were from the penalties and 
forfeitures to which they had errone- 
but without having wilfully 


acted, in contravention of the said 


ously, 


recited ac t,! ndered themselve 
Jr 1S ENACTED, 


I. That no presentation f any 
spiritual office, made before the 9th 


April, 1827, shall be void by reason 
of any engage 


ment to resign in favour 


of anothe rpe rson, or one ot two p rsons 


specially named ;—-that the King, by 
reason of such an engagement, shall 
not pre sent to such spiritu il office; 


and that the 
shail not be 
forfeitures. 

II. That all such engagements 
made before 9th April, 1827, are 
valid. 

IIT. That the not to extend 
to any engagement not r illy 


presi ntlet 


s and patrons 
liable to t 


any penal es or 


act 1S 
ind bona 
fide made for the purpose aforesaid ;— 
that it shall not be deemed compul- 
sory upon the Ordinary to accept the 
resignation. 

IV. That where 
shall, after the 
resign pursuant to sucl 
ment, and the person or one of thi 
two persons speci lly named 
not be prest nted within six calendar 
months thereafter, such 





shall 


resignation 
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shall be void, and the person resign- 

ing shall continue the incumbent. i 
V. ‘Lhat the act is not to affect pro- 

ceedings already commenced. 


We found a copy of the following 
letter, in a copy of Gibson’s Codex, 
which we lately purchased ; it appears 
from the contents and date to have 
written during the discussion 
of the celebrated case of the Bi hop 
of London, v. Fytche, in the House of 
Lords. 


been 


As it contains some curious 
matter relative to simony, it will, we 
be interesting to ou 


think, be readers. 


“ My Lorp.—A private clergyman, 
not personally known to you, but the 
friend of some whom you much re- 
gard, takes the liberty of presenting to 
you some reflections, which occur to 
him in consequence of the unaccount- 
able doctrine advanced yesterday and 
on Monday 


by some of the judges. 
I am not 


anxious about a nice arrange- 
verbum 
The only object is to be 
assisting, if possible, though in ever 
so small a degree, to a great and good 


ment of these reflections; sat 
sapl nti. 


man in a perilous crisis standing 
forth as the champion of the religion 
of his country. 

“In Gale's edition of Ingulphus, 
page 20, is King Ethelwulf’s great 


charter for separating the whole 
tenth part of the land of the kingdom 
to be the 
petual patrimony of the church. 
decima was to be tuta et 

omnibus secularibus servitutibus, imo 


neaning its prod Ice ) per- 
This 
munita ab 


regalibus tributis majoribus et minori- 


bus, and to be exempt even from 
pontage, murage and expedition, the 
? 


trinoda mnecessitas, as some of the 
authors of those times call those three 
indispensable services, to which other 
property of the church liable. 


See Ingulphus, p. 5, where the words 


? 


was 


are, Que nunquam ullil possunt 
laxari And so free and honour- 
able was this species of tenure, that 


in Henry the Third’s time, when cen- 
tage and other aids were demanded 
by the king, for defence of th 
—Et libera feoda ecclesiarum paro- 
chialium de hoc tallagio excipieban- 


tur. IHloveden, page 779. 


nauon, 


Eeclesia 
vero, et earum bona ab hoc tallagio 
fuerunt libera. And so zealous were 
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the parochial clergy of their privilege, 
that in the year 1255, they maintained 
that the Pope and hing together could 
not touch their ecclesiastical property, 
without their own formal consent. 
Gravati sunt, eo quod decima bene- 
ficiorum suorum regi fuit concessa 
ipsis non vocatis. See Annales Mo- 
nast. Burton, Gale’s edition, ‘om. I. 
p- 356. What was the reason of this 
privilege, but because the tythe was 
so exempted by law, and so entirely 
and exclusively the property of the 
church, the flower of what was held 
by free, pure, and perpetual alms. 
In what view the government con- 
sidered the payment of tythes in the 
times of Edward the Confessor and 
William the First, may be seen from 


the laws of the first of these kings, 
confirmed by his successor. See 
Decem Scriptores, page 2356. It is 


the only instance of a statute o 
age being made expressly a 
Baronibus, et Populo. Upon which 
some have grounded an assertion, that 
Statutes at that time were made by 
King, Lords, and Commons. See Ba- 
con on English Government, and, I 
think, other authors upon the same 
subject. See Brady’s Introduction, 
and Tywhel’s Political Dialogues. At 
that time, and for some centuries 
before and after, tythes were con- 
sidered, throughout all Europe, or 
rather Christendom, as the free and 
sole property of the church, jure divino 
et humano; so far as human law, 
municipal, or canonical reached. It 
was true of all the patrimony of the 


church, for all held by the same 
tenure. Sicut ipse rex tenet suas 
liberas et quietas in suo dominico; 
Ita Archiepiscopus Cant. &c. See 


Registrum Roffense, p. 28, published 
by Thorpe; and Saxon Cron, p.178. 
Patrons of Churches, whether epis- 
copal, monastical, or parochial, were 
nothing but mere protectors of their 
churches, and not proprietors. The 
appointing of a rector or vicar by 
institution, and inducting them into 
the seizin of the freehold (for the law 
said, that a rectory and vicarage was 
liberum tenementum, or liberum feo- 
dum), was by the sole act of the Bishop. 
At no time was the custody of the 
rectorial or vicarial property out of 
the sole superintendence and guar- 


Simony. 


dianship of the Bishop. He conferred 
the freehold; the patron had no right 
but by sufferance to step his foot upon 
it. Upon the death of the incumbent, 
the Bishop possessed it in trust; by 
his act the successor was put into the 
possession of it. In all disputes be- 
tween the churchmen and patrons, 
the invariable and allowed principle 
was, that the revenues of the church 
were the sole property of the church, 
and the patronage ad conservationem 
et edificationem non ad destructionem 
vel diminutionem. See Eadmer, 
p- 24, and Matthew Paris, in many 
places in his History of Henry the 
Third. Atthe time of making Magna 
Carta, the law respecting patronage 
was established according to the pre- 
sent usage. The first article is, 
Quod Anglicana Ecclesia libera sit, 
et habeat jura sua integra et libertates 
The learned Bracton, 
lived at or near the time of 
making this charter, defines libertas 
by evacuatic servitutis, and says, Quo 
tanto libertatis, tanto minus 
servitutis. For want of time to find 
out these passages, I quote them from 
memory, but I believe pretty correctly. 
With respect to the Church, its liberty 
was, that its inheritance should be 
exempted from all rule, domination, 
and controul from laymen, particularly 
patrons and capital lords, who pre- 
sented to the benefice, or paid tythes 
or other gifts to it out of their estates. 
And so sacred was every article of 
the Magna Carta, that when it was 
confirmed afresh in the most public 
and solemn and tremendous manner, 
A.D. 1253, it was declared, that 
Omues illos, qui ecclesiasticas lber- 
tates vel antiquas regni consuetudines, 
et precipue libertates et liberas con- 
suetudines que in chartis communium 
libertatum et de foresta quacunque 
arte vel ingenio violaverint infring- 
erint diminuerint seu mutaverint clam 
verbo vel consilio 
contra illarum aliquem in 
quocunque articulo temere veniendo, 
should be excommunicated, &c. See 
Annales Monast. Burton, p. 323. 
And to ratify this charter in this rigour 
of construction, it was thought worth 
while to procure the papal sanction. 
Though, in other cases, the great men 
did not like to make the Pope a party 


suas illesas. 


Ww ho 


magis 





facto 
illas_ vel 


vel palam 








Szme 


in the civil affairs of England. It 
seems doubtful whether simonia, that 
, venditio sacrorum, or corruptio 
aliqua in sacris, was punishable or 
cognizable in the courts at c 
law. (See Burton Annales, 
edition, Toi. I. p- 383.) Isti sunt 
articull concessi In concillo Are hie ] 1S 


1s 


mmon 


Gale’s 


copi.—ltem, quod non respondeatur 
brevi, quod dicitur, Quare non admisit 
clericum. And more at page 396: 
Item licet presentatio id curas ani- 


marum, et collatio cure pastor ilis 
secundum, &c. Kc.: and more in 
p- 399. Jas not the Church the same 
right now to iis Jands and immunities 
it had then, except where an alteration 
has been made by statute? Have th 

patrons any intere now in. their 


benetices, which they had not 
Before the Reformation, thé 
had powel to avenge it 

in its own courts, and by the he lj ot 
the Pope. 


S$ own wrongs 


But soon after the Keforma- 


tion, namely, in the time of Kdward 
the Sixth, see Ar hbishop Cranmer’s 
intended Canons if that was the 


name of what the chief baron quoted), 
and the 31st Eliz. the Church 
obliged to depend upon the legislature 
for the preservation of its tythes and 
other Such was the 
popular idea of simony in the reign 
of Edward the Third, th 
2nons of E wl id addre ssed that k ng 
to punish , which 
they conceived to be the erying si 

which had provoked h ven to visit 


was 


possessions. 


t the 





and destroy simon 


the nation with the most terrible 
plague it had ever felt. I have not 
the parliament rolls, but I believe this 
petition was in the 50th or Sist of 
that king, where it may be found.’ 


So little value was set upon ad 
(certainly because they could not be 
trafficked with in the moder 
in the reign of Edward the First, that 
in taking the estimate, called the 


tenta Manerii, in which every articl 
was stretched to its utmost valuation, 
the advowson was valued at only one 
year's income of the benefic " See 


Extenta Manerii in 4th Ed. I. in 

Statutes at large, and Fleta, p- 158. 
““To assert that the 31st Eliz. does 
* This petition is well worth a perusal ; 

we shall, perhaps, insert a translation of it 

in a future number. I+ is in the Parlia- 

ment Rolls, L. Edw. II}. No. XLIV. 
VOL. IX. NO. XI. 


ny. {Ud 


not reach the present case, shews 
such an ignorance of the whole law 
of Christendom about simony, and is 


ls and 


common sense, that the judges, who 


such a perversion ot plain we 


maintain that opinion, seem to have 


lost the ir senses. VV as a Statute to be 
framed at this moment to meet the 
resent case, it could not be more 


explicit, and precise, than we 
nd itthere. May I ask whe ther your 
Lordship has read the whole statute 
from beginning to end at one reading. 
| 


jut to be sure you have, clearly 


and 


see the whole drift and intention of 
it. It was to prevent all manner of 
corruption in learned, charitable, and 

irticu- 


larly clear and strong to pre ven undue 
tratlic between patron and clerk. It 
is intitled, ‘ An Act 
Election of Scholars and Presentation 
to Benefices.” It afterwards defines 
the abuses by the words Simony and 
Corruption. [have not the book, but 
I suspect your Lordship may find 
somethirg satisfactory upon Simonia 
in the book referred to by Du Phresne, 
in his Glossary of the Romanic |] 


pious establishments; but is p 


against Abuses in 


ilin 


in the word Simonia. The framers 
of the statute were not content with 
Simonia, they added, ‘ and corruption,’ 


the 
vils might be 


because they meant to come to 
root of the evil. Ca 
started about the meaning 


or they might intend to punish abuses 


ot the word, 


short of gross simony, calling them 
corruptions This not being ; tech- 
nical term of law, would mean no- 
thing, unless it was explained. A full 
explanation, therefore, of the word is 
riven, by a recital of two distinct 
lists: the first is, for any sum of 


money, re ward, gift, profit, or ben fit: 
the second is supplemental, corrobo 
rative, and illustrative. Or for or by 
reason Of any promise, agreem¢ nt, 
rant, bond, covenant, or other assu- 


rance; wdirectly are p- 


| 

plied to each list separately, to det ote 
the distinction of th ind 
to attach crimin lity to every partici lar 
in each list. For, or by reason of, that 
is, in the language of our old Norman 
jurisprudenc e ~— Moye nnant, any bon l, 
&e. into the account of such 
presentation, interfering with it, making 
any essential part, connected with it, 
mediating between the patron and 
clerk, vitiates the presentation, taints 


1 yY 


directly or 


sentences, 


coming 
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it with corruption. This is plain 
from the subsequent member of the 
clause, for or in respect of any 


such corruption. ‘ By reason of’ is the 
as ‘in respect of,’ not marking 
; a mean only. 


same 





t cause, but 





an 
Let the sentence be fully expressed 
after the words such corruption, and 
it must be —Such 
constituted by the 


tute, namely, presenting to or obtain- 


corru] Hor as 18 


words of this sta- 
ing the benefice under the circumstances 
of money, reward, gift, profit, benefit, 
promise, agreement, grant, bond, cove- 
nant, or other assurance, directly or 
indirectly. The statute itself declares 
the corruption, ind explains its nature. 
The errror of the judges who support 
the innocence of the bond, is this— 
they think the bond is itself indifferent, 
and not to be of 
malignity, till a bad use is made of 
it. But if no use whatever is made 
of it, it is still corrupt, because the 
law says, there shall be no such bond, 
and for a stronger reason, because it 


ought suspected 


places the rector in a Situation, 
which the law neither authorises nor 
knows: and further, because existence 


of such a bond is cal ulated for more 
and grosser corruption of every sort. 


Christian Knowledze. 


But what is meant by corruption? 
not only the corrupt use, but the cor- 
rupt principle, the cause of the evil. 
A very learned and famous bishop, 
expostulating with the Pope, amplifies 
the word corruption by abusio, de- 
fectio. See Annals of Burton, p.327. 
Every thing is corrupt that has in it 
a mixture it should not have, or wants 
what it o I 


ght to have If-such mix- 
ture alters the thing essentially, or 
forwards its destruction, it is corrupt 


in the highest degree. It is no longer 


sincerum, immaculatum, purum, but 
adulterinum, mixtum, novum, im- 
pu um. 

* Before Fytch who is the most 
strange man in the world, presented 


to the living in question, he told his 
friends that no person should ever 
have a living of his, but one whom 
he could turn out when he pleased, 
I do not see he is likely to be dis- 
appointed, unless it be by your Lord- 


ship’s powerful and most laudable 
exertions. 
*¢ De simoniace ingressis is among 


the articles of inquisition in the an- 
tient episcopal visit See the 
Annales Mon. Burton, p- 335.” 

29 May, 1783.” 


tions. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Exeter, Oct. 19, 1827. 


Mr. Epiror.—In the formation of 
Diocesan and District Committees of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, it must frequently happen 
that the communication between the 
central depository of books and tracts, 
and the different outlying towns of the 
district, will be irregular and inconve- 
nient ; and the difficulties arising from 
this circumstance will often prevent 
that general support which the Society 
would otherwise receive from distant 
and populous places. I have therefore 
been induced to forward to you for in- 
sertion in your valuable publication, 
a resolution recently adopted by th 
Exeter Diocesan Committee to remedy 
this inconvenience. And I beg to 
add that the resolution is about to 
be carried into immediate effect at 
Teignmouth and other places in this 


district with every prospect of complete 
success. 

“Reso_vep,—tThat, with a 
promoting the interest of this 


view of 
Society, and 
of increasing as much as possible the cir- 
its books and tracts, wherever 
members of the Parent 
undertake the 
management of a 


culation of 


three or more 


Society be willing to 


iperintendence and 
depository, under the sanction of, and in 
communication with, this Diocesan Com- 
not 


appointed as a corre- 


mittee, any number of such members, 
exceeding five, be 
sponding committee to carry into effect the 
proposed object ; and that books and tracts 
be supplied to them from the diocesan de- 


pository upon the terms of the Society ; 
such corresponding committee undertaking 
to account for those so supplied, and that 


no others be introduced into the depository 
under their care.”’ 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE EXETER 
ComMITTEE. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Exeter 
Diocesan Committee of the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, was lately held in the 
Guildhall of that city. A most ex- 
cellent sermon was preached in the 
Cathedral, by the venerable Arch- 
deacon of London, who is Chancellor 
of Exeter; in which he gave a most 


powerful and luminous exposition of 


the views and labours of the Societies. 
We regret that our limits prevent our 
giving a detailed account of this highly 
interesting meeting. We must there- 
fore confine ourselves to the insertion 
of the admirable speech of Dr. Barnes, 
late Archdeacon of Bombay, in se- 
conding a resolution for the adoption 
and printing of the Report of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gosp« a 

“ He(Dr. B.) thought he should not 
be doing justice to a cause that was 
near his heart, if he contented himself 
with a simple affirmative, particularly 
as he had had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing, not only the useful labours, 
but the wants of the Society; and 
whilst he did full justice to, and was 
convinced of the truth of every thing 
that had fallen from gentlemen to-day, 
relative to the Society whose business 
had been first transacted, of which 
none thought more highly than he did, 
bearing testimony as he himself could, 
in common with them, to the blessings 
that had attended its labours, and which 
were to be witnessed in every school 
—every hospital—every workhouse— 
still he thought it was no less incum- 
bent on us, while we kept up and 
preserved the purity of our holy faith 
at home, that we should also, to the 
utmost of our power, extend our fos- 
tering care to Foreign Parts; for 
though in America, there existed an 
Episcopal Church, both rising and 
flourishing, yet it was lamentable to 
observe, that in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec, were num- 
bers living as without God in the 


there 


world, or relapsing into the errors of 
popery,—yes, it was a fact that there 
were on some stations 16,000 Euro- 
pean Christians to one Missionary. 
He (Dr. B.) knew that much had been 


done by the Society, that great exer- 
tions had been made, and he men- 
tioned those things only, that still 
greater support might be rendered the 
Society, in order to enable it to 
adequately fill the large field that was 
opened for its labours. In the very 
provinces to which he had alluded, 
were whole villages of disbanded 
British soldiers, who after fighting 
their country’s battles, had, through 
the kindness and paternal care of 
government, been enabled with their 
families to sit down in peace and 
quiet in those distant lands, and the 
preservation of whom to the religion 
of their fathers, to the faith as taught 
in our pure and apostolic church, must 
be an interesting object to every true 
Christian. Nor was it in this quarter 
of the alone, that 
support called for,—if we turn 
our eyes to the East, an object equally 
important, and certainly not less in- 
teresting met our view, though under 
circumstances very different from that 
to which he had alluded, where the 
British language was almost univer- 
sally spoken; whereas in the East 
Indies it was not only not spoken, but 
scarcely known; hence the necessity 
of other establishments, and for this 
purpose, after much pains and labour, 
the Bishop’s College, at Calcutta, had 
been founded. The support extended 
to this Institution had been doubtless 
very considerable, and he was bound 
to acknowledge with gratitude, that 
portion of it derived from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and par- 
ticularly the Church Missionary So- 
ciety; but those sums, large as they 
were, had been exhausted, and, at 
present, for want of the 
means, there were but ten students 
on the foundation, though it was 
adequate under other circumstances, 
and that not at any large additional 
expense, to receive from 30 to 40, or 
probably a larger number of native 
students; and when it was considered 
that between 30 and 40,000 Christians 
in different parts of India were al- 
ready in connection with the Church 
of England, that one native congre- 
gation alone in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, consisted of 1,300, and that 


globe additional 


was 


necessary 
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at all the stations at Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay, in Ceylon, on the Ganges, 
and in the Northern Districts of India, 
it was not only that a field was open 
for usefulness, but that 
actually seemed to have made a call 
on us to spre ad the knowledge and 
the blessings of the Gospel among the 
Heathen, and should it not be an- 
swered’ Yes, it would not be justice, 
entirely to pass over the consideration 
that had been eloquently urged during 
the present meeting, that they were 
as a nation, and that 
it was our duty to bring them over to 
} > word of God; 


lf he would say, it could not 


Providence 


under our charge 


the knowledge of the 
for hims« 
be a question as to the mode in which 


NEW CHAPEL AND CE 
proposed 


Jonathan 


Ir was some time 


since 
believe by the Rev. 
Brooks to convert the old 
behind the Mount Gardens 

public cemetery. The Corporation, to 
whom the quarry belonged, approving 
of the plan, readily consented to give 
it for the purpose; and a subscription 
was set on foot to defray the expense. 
The property has been vested in 
act of parliament. The 
plan ¢ mbraces a ¢ hapel fronting Duke 
Street: the foundation of which was 
laid by the Mayor on the 28th of 
August last. On presenting a silver 
trowel to the Mayor to perform this 
ceremony, the Rev. J. Brooks ad- 
dressed ‘his W orship in the following 


(we 
quarry 
into a 


trustees by an 


terms :— 
‘¢ Sir—As chairman of the trustees 
appointed by act of parliament for 


carrying into effect the work which we 


are this day assembled to put 
gress, I beg leave to present you with 
this trowel, wherewith to lay thi 
foundation-stone of the church at- 
tached to this public cemetery, ar 1 
hereafter to be consecrated 
to the forms and sages of the 
National Established Church of these 


realms 


in pro- 


iccording 


‘«¢ The common consen 
Sir, from the very beginning of time 
to the present perio 1, has concurred 
in the propriety and decency of the 
interment of the dead. 
have been considered as a natural act 


It seems to 
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this should be done,—let them by all 
means be united in heart, in purity of 
faith, in every holy principle with the 
Established Church of this country ; 
but if this was not to be done, averse 
as he must always be to the propaga- 
tion of schism or heresy, (to be en- 
abled to lessen which in this country, 
vould be one of the happiest labours 
of his life) yet he would say, let them 
be by any means brought over to the 
) To this 
, and most particularly in the 
way he had described, he should be 
times ready to lend his best 
endeavours, and looked with confi- 
dence to increased support to the So- 
ciety from every part of the kingdom.” 


knowledge of the true God. 
eflect 


i 
it Lil 
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of humanity, and to have been rarely 
denied in any country, except to those 
who had violated the laws of God and 
man. Instances of the discharge of 
this, as a duty, continually occur in 
Scripture; and it was a practice in 
general use both among the patriar¢ hs 
and the Jews. In leed, it 
sidered as one of the greatest calami- 
befal a man, that his 
should not be buried in the 
sepulchre of his fathers; and there 
was a strong persuasion amongst the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, that the 
soul could not be received into their 
paradise, the Elysian Fields, unless the 


was COn- 


ties that could 


bones 


body had been committed to the 
earth; and that where the rite of 


burial had been refused or neglected, 
the soul was ¢ ym pelled to wander 
ibout, secluded from those happy 
mansions, for the space of one hun- 
dred years. The introduction of 
Christianity made a great alteration im 
of burial; and from that 
period the sarcophagus and the coffin 
use. I 
tain you longer than | feel 
o¢, were I to enter into 
a detail of the different modes of 
sepu re in different countries; but 
in order to prove that all had Pp irticular 
places set apart for this purpose, I 
need only draw your attention to those 
sepulc hre s of kings—the Pyramids of 
Egypt; to the extensive Catacombs of 
Alexandria; the Necropolis of Thebes; 


the m de 
were brought general 
should de 


justified in doin 


into 
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the Indian excavations in the moun- 
tains of Ellora; the Koiunrnpia, or 
cemeteries of Athens and of Corinth; 
or the more recent depositories of 
Rome, of Naples, and of Syracuse; 
and the celebrated cemeteries of Bo- 
logna, and the Pére la Chaise of Paris. 
In the formation of all these, two 
objects seem to have been kept in 
view. First, the situation, that it 
should be one of seclusion and retire- 
ment, best fitted for the habitations of 
silence and of death. We find them, 
therefore, always placed on the out- 
side of the cities; and at Rome it was 
a law of the Twelve Tables, that all 
burials should take place without the 
city, and that no one should be in- 
terred within its walls but by the 
spe cial permission of the Senat The 
second object was, that they should 
be fitted up with more or less of 
decoration and of ornament, 
times with 


some- 

The 
sister arts of sculpture and of painting 
were put In requisition; an 
instances, the walls were so exquisitely 
adorned with the one, and the ceilings 
with the other, that we are told, by a 
celebrated traveller of modern days, 
that it required the presence of the 
embalmed bodies to him 
that these excavations tombs. 
Now it has 
accomplish, as far as was practi able, 
both these objects. In point of situ- 
ation, we have been peculiarly fortu- 


nate: it is sufficiently far removed 


much magnificence. 


R in some 


convince 
were 
been our endeavour to 


from the interior of the town for all 
requisite purposes, without being too 
much so for public convenience ; and 
it has so much of seclusion and retire- 
ment as is in unison with those feel- 
ings which will always be 
every well-regulated mind in contem- 
plating the receptacles of the dead. 
And here I cannot but advert to the 
liberality of our Corporate B dy upon 
this occasion, who, with that public 
spirit which so eminently distinguishes 
them, and of which it is impossible 
to traverse our streets without meeting 
with frequent and substantial proofs, 
have granted us the ground which is 
to form the site of this cemetery; and 
I am confident that they will find the 
most gratifying compensation in the 
improvement which by its means will 
be made to our town, in respect both 


excited in 
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of beauty and convenience. With 
regard to the second object, that also 
has neither been overlooked nor 
neglected. On the spot where we 
now stand will soon arise a specimen 
of the purest era of Grecian art, of 
that order which may be emphatically 
called the first-born of architecture, 
long to remain a monument no less 
of the piety of the age that erected it, 
than of the classical purity of taste in 
the architect who designed it. It will 
possess all those beauties which were 
characteristic of the noblest, as it was 
the earliest invention of the building 
art; grandeur, simplicity, and harmony, 
united with that degree of ornament 
with which true taste refines and 
dignifies the vigorous conceptions of 
genius. It will be a counterpart of 
those beautiful and much-admired 
temples of the most polished nations 
of antiquity; not, indeed, to be ap- 
plied to the same purpose as they 
were, to the mummeries of pagan 
worship, and to the erection of altars 
‘To the Unknown God,’ but to be 
devoted to the pure, and simple, and 
chaste, and impressive services of re- 
formed Christian worship; to the 
adoration of that God, who, himself a 
Spirit, must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. I have now, Sir, in 
conclusion, to perform the most pleas- 
ing part of my duty,—in conveying to 
you the thanks of the trustees for the 
kindness with which you have com- 
plied with their wishes to take a part 
in the ceremony of this day, and to 
assure you of the gratification they 
feel in its having devolved upon one 
who fills the high and important office 
of Chief Magistrate of this great and 
populous town In a manner so credi- 
table to himself, and so beneficial to 
the community.” 

After the Mayor had performed the 
ceremony of laying the stone, hi very 
€ mphatic ally pronounce d the following 
words :—‘“‘ May the Almighty bless 
and prosper us in this our pious un- 
dertaking.”’ 

The Rev. Jonathan Brooks, standing 
near the stone, then implored a blessing 
on the work in the following words :— 

* O Almighty God! in whose hands are 
the issues of life and of death, who hast 
taught us, not only by the suggestions of 
nature, but also by the example of thy 
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devout servants in all ages, to set apart 
peculiar places where the bodies of the 


faithful m ty rest in peace 


from all indignities; we humbly beseech 


thee to regard with an eye of 


work upon which we have this day entered. 


As it is now becu may 
cor 


thy holy 
vancement of thi 


im : 
house, intended to be 
dedicated to thy honour. 
that to them whom thou 
this 
1 who shall be 
their long 
sed 


hall attend in 


to call from scene of their earthly 


probation, ai 
home, it may 
immortalit 


house to 


the gate of a bl 


this 





prove 
and 


upon them who 


sacred edifice to offer their last sorrowing 
tribute over the remains of those whom 


they have revered and loved, » thou, O 


God! who n breakest the bruised 


reed, s id, in that their hour o 1 

the healing influence € thy Holy Spi 

and bind up the broken heart; t i then 
in ¢ h instance of m ] which they 
there behold, to apply the instr ive less« 

to them ; may itu them scriously 
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Tue observations we were led to 


make upon the exemplary proceedings 


of the Norfolk and Norwich Commit 
tees in our last Number, have induced 
a correspondent to furnish us with 

j 


certain Resolutions which were printed 
in the last Annual Report of the Soci 
We have a shrewd suspicion hat they 
gener lly known 


j and put in 
and on that account, as well 


t 
are not 
pra tice 


as because they entirely contirn 


we have taken, we willingly lend 


aa 
uile 


view 


our aid in giving them greater | ubli ity. 


Ist. The Committee entirely a ew 
Dr. Betyt on the decided opinion he 1 
form d of the a antace wl h w ld 
derived from making the duty and i> terest 
of the masters and mist hools, 
all cases, to be inseparably ed; by 
rendering their emoluments, in some way 
or ther, dependant « 1 the general improve 
ment, good conduct, and number of th 


scholars. 
94. They consider it essential for the 


well conducting of the schools to hav 

one official visitor, who would very ft 

quently, und at uncertain hours, inspect 
chool ind examine into the improve 


ind be preserved 
favour the 
it ilso be so 
tinued and ended in thee as to glorify 


prosper the future ad- 


Grant, O Lord! 


halt be pleased 


carried through 


this 





National School Society. 


to consider how frail and u 


condition here, and so t 





neertain is their 


» number their 


days as to apply their hearts unto wisdom ; 


nd when, in this house, n 


tears of affection for 


pour forth the tears of pen 


selves, and silently implore 


past and strength for the f 
O Lord! look down fre 
dwelling-place, hear the 

thy servants, and when tl 


give ind for us, who are 
to sanctify this ceremony 
our prayers unto thee, giv 
in the midst of life we n 
prepa 


upon death, ind so 


the judgment that is to follow, that when 
ut the last awful summons the trumpet of 
the archangel shall pierce the chambers of 
the tomb, we may rise to a joyful resur- 
! n, through the met of Him 

] 1 ld | nd wa I ed ind 

3 us, thy Son Jesus Christ ou 

Lord » whom, with tl and the He ly 
Ghost, be all power, and dominion, honow 
and glo nd might, henceforward and 
for evermor Amen 
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This 
b so well perform d as 
Minister of t1 
t Minister; it wo 


ment of the children. 


parish; but 


fa 1 
hat th luty should be unc 
Ireasurer, the S cretary, 
t} Subscribers well acqu 
ystem. It seems de sira 


uld take upon hi 


1g task, with a view to 


mity in tl instruction ar 
th school ; Ithough th 
veekly or monthly visito 

t “ 1 direct their att 
t eneral state and di 

hool, would highly adv 
lL On ont of as r 


either of the others is, t 





tor should especially dire 


attention to the 
that there 
teachers ; 


necess ty 

should be a con 
that the 
detailed instr 
Dr. BELL 
other lea 


and 
strictly to the 
mended by 

well as to all the 


on 


laid down in his manual, w 
iriably placed in the har 
ter and mistress for that pur 
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others, 
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they 
itence for them- 
> pardon for the 
do thou, 
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ations of 


shall 


‘uture, 
m heaven 
suppli 
10u hearest for- 
he re asse mbled 
by offering up 
grace that 

thinking 


re ourselves fo: 


2 us 


ray be 








duty can never 
y the resident 
in the absenc 

uld be desirable 
lertaken by the 
or some 


inted 


one ot 


with the 


le that only one 


mself this inte- 
ecure unilor- 
id discipline of 
assistance of 
s, especially if 


ntion only to 


cipune of th 
intageous, 
importance as 


the official visi 
t the 


of taking care 


master’s 


stant supply of 
attend 
uctions recom- 
this point, as 
ding principles 


hich should be 
ids of the mas- 
pose. 
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RELIGION. Low Count 3,500,000 Catholi 

The following estimate appears in 1,500,000 Protestants 
a work (said to be compiled from Pr , 6,000,000 Lutherans 
official documents) which has been 4,500,000 Catholics 

. : < 1,000,000 Calvir 
recently published in France, on th Sutenevtand 1 167.000 Calvinists 


subject of the religious perst 
the population of Europe: 


6,000,000 ¢ 
6,000,000 I 
1,500,000 } 
500,000 ¢ 
500,000 ¢ 
5,500,000 ¢ 
800,000 |} 
300,000 
11,660,000 


England & Wales 
Scotland... . 


aa 


Spain .... 


1asions Of 

Swed 
Denmark 
Italy . 
Fran 


‘h. of Eng. 
Jissenters 
’resbyter. 
ther Sects 


*h. of Eng. 


n & Norway 


580,000 
3,550,000 
1,700,000 
0,210,000 Catholics 
,855,428 Catholics 
659,000 ¢ 
280,000 


Catholics 
Lutherans 
Lutherans 


ilvinists 
Lutherans 


51,000 Jews 
atholics 
Grks, not 
’resbyter. Russia in Europe 39,000,000 : “eg 
Setho Catholics 
en 8,000,000 Catholics 





2,500,000 Protestants 








Portugal . 
Austria 


Hungary 


Germanic Confed. 


21722 
3,173,300 


14,000,000 


¥ 


,804,000 
7,500,000 


Mahom. 


Catholics Mahom. 


Turkey in Europe 


2,000,000 Protestants 2,500,000 Christiar 
25 ristian 
4,200,000 Catholics » . : . ‘ 
Gh Calc. Puystotocy.— The French Aca- 


3,646,000 demy has offered a prize for the best 


description of the origin and distri- 
bution of the nerves in fish. 


Luths,&c. 
6,700,000 Catholics 
6,750,000 Protestants 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tue Revenve.-——The accounts 
of the Revenue for the last quar- 
ter present an improvement of 
about 600,000/. upon the corre- 
sponding quarter in the last year, 
but certainly nothing like the ge- 
neral increase on every head which 
had been anticipated; and which 
the earlier quarters of the year 
just concluded, warranted the 
country to expect. ‘The Revenue 
of the year ending October, 
1826, the most disastrous period 
of our commerce, amounted to 
46,507,6761., making a defalca- 
tion of 3,256,110/. upon that of 
the year which preceded, and of 
which sum about one-tenth has 
been recovered in the last twelve 
months. But as it is at all times 
a slower work to restore a nation’s 
prosperity than to lose it, and in 
the progress of such a restoration 
many uncontrollable circumstances 
will arise to retard and hinder it; 
and as it must be remembered that 
the year ending October, 1825, 
was one of unusual prosperity, it 
may be considered unfair to com- 
pare the Revenues of the country 
during two years, in the former of 
which she has attained an eleva- 
tion to which she has been gradu- 
ally rising for a long period, whilst 
the latter is the first of her reco- 
very from almost unprecedented 
calamities. Considerable disap- 
pointment must, however, be ex- 
perienced on finding a deficiency 
in the Excise of 613,279/. below 
that of the last year, as this is the 
head of the Revenue which we are 
accustomed to consider the crite- 
rion of the real affluence of the 
country. This deficiency, as well 
as the whole sum of 325,000/. 
which appears as the actual im- 
provement of the last year, is 
supplied by a great increase in 
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the Customs, arising principally 
from the duty on the importation 
of foreign corn. 

Manvractures. — The reports 
from the principal seats of our 
manufactures are of a very cheer- 
ing description. ‘The demand for 
goods is large and steady, so that 
the market affords that sort of 
activity which indicates a con- 
tinued approach towards a regular 
improved and permanently healthy 
state. Wages are higher, and 
though not yet so much raised as 
to afford the workman and his 
family all the comforts which we 
could wish him to enjoy, and to 
which he is justly entitled, yet he 
is far better off than could have 
been , anticipated twelve months 
since. This we speak generally, 
whilst in some particular branches 
of manufacture the present pro- 
sperity is very great. In that of 
calicoes, workmen cannot be found 
sufficient to supply the demand; 
and a correspondent at Norwich 
makes the short but satisfactory 
communication, ‘‘ Last year it was 
all wretchedness, this year it is all 
activity.” 

Matt Acr.—The new bill for 
the regulation of the malt tax, does 
not appear likely to affect that 
branch of our trade in the bene- 
ficial manner so confidently ex- 
pected by the projectors. The 
maltsters have joined in present- 
ing a remonstrance against it on 
the grounds that, as indirectly rais- 
ing the tax upon malt, it also raises 
the price, and consequently pro- 
motes the substitution of other 
articles in the manufacture of beer, 
whilst it diminishes the number of 
consumers. This circumstance has 
led to a discussion between the 
maltsters and Lord Goderich, 
which will probably cause some 
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change to be made in the bill dur- 
ing the next session of Parliament. 

Tue Netuertanps.—The Pope 
has issued a Concordat for the 
regulation of the ecclesiastical 


affairs of the Popish Provinces of 


this kingdom, by which he sanc- 


tions the nomination of Roman- 


Catholic Bishops by the King of 


the Netherlands: the very mea- 
sure rejected by the Irish papists 
as incompatible with the principles 
of their religion. 

The blockade of Al- 


giers by this country still continues 


FRANCE. 


with increasing vigour, notwith- 
standing the approach of winter. 
Fresh reinforcements have been 
dispatched from Brest to join the 
fleet, whilst some vessels have been 
sent up the Mediterranean in pur- 
suit of an Algerine frigate and 
corvette which sailed from Algiers 
immediately before the commence- 
ment of the war, and others have 
been detached to cruise round the 
Azores, in order to protect the 
ships returning from Newfound- 
land. Some vessels from Tunis, 
laden with provisions, which at- 
tempted to enter the port of Al- 
giers, have been destroyed in spit 
of very vigorous exertions from 
the Moors, who came down to the 
coast in great numbers, and ke pt 
up a brisk fire during the whol 
of the contest. 

Tue Peninsuta continues sub- 
ject to the same miseries which we 
have painfully recorded in our 
previous numbers. ‘That a period 


of great change must be one of 


great difficulty is evident; and 
where the real head of the state is 
absent, and parties are violent and 
nearly balanced, these difficulties 
must be very much enhanced even 
under a very energetic and saga- 
cious administration. Such a 
government it is not the good for- 
tune of Portugal to possess. A 
Regent unequal to the trying cir- 


cumstances which surround her, 
and dividing her confidence be- 
tween her constitutional counsel- 
lors and a female Camerilla power- 
ful enough to induce her to 
supersede General Stubbs in his 
government of Oporto, and bring 
him to trial for having offered to 
support her authority with the 
military force under his command, 
if such a measure should be found 
necessary, and for which she had 
previously thanked him, — is not 
likely to steer the state vessel with 
safety through the troubled seas 
which surround it. General Stubbs 
has been tried, and his defence was 
very satisfactory. The determi- 
nation of the court has not yet 
been published. 

The King of Spain appears to 
have left Madrid very privately 
and with some degree of mystery. 
Arrived at Tarragona, he em- 
barked on board a frigate for 
Barcelona, from whence he issued 
a proclamation addressed to the 
rebels, commanding them to lay 
down their arms and disperse. 
His subsequent operations have 
apparently been attended with 


some success, and the cause of 


rebellion is evidently on the de- 
cline, but is yet sufficiently strong 
to be enabled to maintain the 
blockade of Gerona with a force 
consisting of near four thousand 
men, besides several other bodies 
in different parts of Catalonia. 
One incident is worthy of at- 
tention. ‘The French force which 
entered Spain, professedly to re- 
store the peace of the country, 
and which so actively pursued 
the constitutional party, has never 
made the least exertion to check 
this rebellion, encouraged and 
fostered by the Church, although 
a large portion of this army is 
quartered in the district adjoining 
that of the insurgents. 
Greece.—The mediation of the 
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great Powers allied for the pro- 
of this remnant of the 
once mighty Eastern empire, con- 
tinues to be rejected by the ‘Turk- 
ish Sultan; yet without absolutely 
breaking off the negotiation, or 
coming to extremities. Profiting 
by this procrastination ofhostilities, 
the Divan continues actively en- 
gaged in its preparations for war. 
Several 
appointed infantry have 
marched into Livadia 
nied by a park of artillery ; 
considerable stores of ammunition 


tection 


large columns of well- 
been 
accompa- 


and 


and provisions have been sent to 
all the Turkish fortresses on the 
banks of the Danube. The 
general feeling of the Ottoman 
nation is for the continuation of 
the war, and the Sultan’s popu- 
larity is increasing amongst his 
people, from their expectation that 
he will defend his dominions to 
the utmost against the encroach- 
ments of his neighbours. 

The allied fleet of England and 
France has taken a position before, 
and is blockading Navarino, and 
by that means prevents any com- 
munication between the force un- 
der Ibrahim and Egypt. The 
British and French admirals, in a 
personal interview with this com- 
mander, explained to him the 
views of their courts, and required 
him to refrain from further ag- 
gression. Compliance with this 
requisition could not have been 
expected, unless they felt them- 
selves possessed of both the means 
and the authority to enforce it by 
an immediate attack on the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets. This the 
Pacha probably expected; and 


after boasting in Oriental style of 


his power and certainty of suc- 
cessful operation, he agreed to 
remain inactive until the 
a messenger to be sent to Con- 


stantinople for fresh instructions. 


return of 


The Russian fleet had arrived at 
Napoli di Romania, 
saluted by the Greeks with the 
utmost enthusiasm. In the mean 
time Lord Coclirane, with his ac- 
customed activity and bravery, had 
taken Anatolico and Vassiladi, and 
was gone from thence to Misse- 
longhi with 28 Greek ships. 
Russta AND Persta.— [he great 
preparations made by the former 
power to carry the war into the 
heart of Persia have been rendered 
completely nugatory. ‘he 
counts received are solely those 
published at St. Petersburgh in 
the Government Gazette, and are 
intended to convey the idea of a 
series of victories; yet they state 
facts which, if true, can only be 
with defeat. ‘They 
Lieutenant-General 


and was 


ac- 


reconciled 

report that 
Krassorsky, with three thousand 
men, attacked the Persian force, 
consisting of fifteen thousand, un- 
der Abbas Mirza; and, having 
maintained the action for ten 
hours, repulsed the enemy at all 
and killed above three 
thousand of them; 


points, 
when, finding 
his own loss equal to one -third of 
his whole number, he judged it 
prudent to pursue his advantage 
no farther, but to retire to a strong 
position in his rear, where it should 
appear the Persians followed and 
surrounded him; for a few days 
after, the Muscovite force 
ing Erivain was charged by the 
Persians, and obliged to break up 


invest- 


the siege and retreat towards thx 
army commanded by General 
Krassorsky. 
is assigned as one reason of this; 
but if that had been really the 
case, it would have occurred with- 
the Persian attack, and it 
would been unnecessary to 


Want of provisons 


out 
have 
have stated that by this operation 
they had joined relieved 
General Krassorsky. 


and 
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A Major-General of the House 
of Bagration is reported in another 
dispatch to have advanced from a 
place called Ourdabad into the 
Persian territory, when he was at- 
tacked by three thousand cavalry. 
The Russians acknowledge that 
the action was sharp, that they lost 
three captains, two ensigns, and 
about eighty men, and that some 
prisoners were taken by the Per- 
sians, who were yet repulsed and 
retreated upon Ourdabad ; a fact 
which seems inexplicable, unless 
the Russians had retired beyond 
that place when they had marched 
to commence the operations of the 
day. Comparing these with the 
Russian accounts of the last year’s 


campaign, they leave no doubt of 


the disastrous issue of the present. 

Java.—The insurrection which 
broke out against the Dutch go- 
vernment immediately after this 
island was restored to their pos- 
session seems as unlikely as ever 


to be subdued. The fact itself 


must be very injurious to the 
commercial interests of the Eu- 
ropean houses in that island, which 


are increased by the operation of 


a commercial company with cer- 
tain exclusive privileges inju- 
diciously established by the Ne- 
therlandish government a short 


time since. ‘These are accused of 


having got the monopoly of the 
opium farms, the most lucrative 


branch of the Javanese trade, of 


having secured to themselves the 


principal trade to Japan, and of 


attempting to acquire the sole 
occupation of other branches to 
the severe injury or entire ruin 
of private merchants. 

Soutn America.—The ratifica- 
tion of the treaty between the 
Emperor of the Brazils and the 
government of Buenos Ayres has 
been refused by the latter. The 
instructions given by them to 


M. Garcia, their minister, went 
no further than to admit of the 
independence of the Banda Ori- 
ental. To effect a peace, he 
thought fit to cede that important 
province to the Brazilians ; a mea- 
sure not only most hostile to the 
interests of his own country, but 
equally so to the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory, 
who, finding themselves betrayed 
by the ambassador of that state in 
which they confided and to which 
they were attached, are greatly 
incensed against it. The war 
will be immediately renewed, and 
carried on probably more actively 
than before. Great numbers of 
recruits have been enlisted in 
Ireland by the emissaries of the 
Emperor of the Brazils, and are 
now on their passage to his domi- 
nions. 

‘The feebleness which has gene- 
rally characterized the proceed- 
ings of the Mexican government 
continues to accompany their 
measures. The prisoners long 
since apprelended on charges of 
a political nature, remain in con- 
finement, and without any appear- 
ance of their being speedily 
brought to trial. ‘The support of 
their national credit, a subject of 
the first importance to every civil- 
ized community, has been suffered 
to receive a severe injury from 
the uncertainty which prevails re- 
specting the payment of the in- 
terest now due upon the loan 
raised in thiscountry. ‘This neg- 
lect not only omitted to provide 
for the dividend, but even to 
explain why a delay might be 
expected to arise. These funds 
were ruinously declining in spite 
of all the endeavours of the Mexi- 
can minister to support them; at 
length a fresh assurance of remit- 
tances has arrived to cherish the 
easy credulity of our countrymen. 
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Nor does the Republic appear 
to be more skilfully conducted in 
other respects. ‘The commander 
of their fleet, Commodore Porter, 
on leaving Vera Cruz, was at- 
tacked by the Spanish squadron 
cruizing in the neighbourhood, and 
obliged to put back with the loss of 
eight vessels sunk and his remain- 
ing three very much shattered. 

New Sontn Wares.—Late ac- 
counts from this colony represent 
its state as flourishing. The go- 
vernment had made an attempt to 


impose a duty of fourpence on 
all newspapers, which, after a con- 
tinuance of a few days, it was 
found necessary to repeal. 

It is feared that the settlers at 
Melville Island, on the north coast 
of this country, may have suffered 
from want of provisions, as it has 
been ascertained that the crew of 
the transport dispatched from 
thence to Timor to procure them, 
have been cut off by the inhabit- 
ants of an island called Babba, 
and the vessel set adrift. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Davip’s Cottecr.—The Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Brecon, with the view of 
creating a fund to found Exhibitions or Scholarships for the encouragement of meritorious 
young men who may receive their education at St. David’s College, Lampeter, are about 
to hold a meeting at Brecon to promote their laudable intention; and we trust their plan 
will be supported by the co-operation of the Clergy in other parts of the Diocese. 

TitHes.—In the last session of Parliament, a committee was appointed by the House 
of Commons to take into consideration a bill to enable Rectors, Vicars, and other incum- 
bents of ecclesiastical benefices, to commute their tithes by agreement with the owners of 
lands. The bill was amended by the committee, and ordered to be printed. Parties 
wishing to commute the tithes of a parish are to petition the Archbishop or Bishop of the 
Diocese in which they are situated; that upon this petition a commission will be issued 
by the diocesan, to which commission a chairman is to be appointed at each meeting; the 
commissioners may also appoint a clerk. So soon as proceedings have been consented to 
by the Archbishop or Bishop, tithe-valuers shall be appointed on behalf of the parish, the 
incumbent, and by the commissioners, each of whom shall be sworn; and the valuers 
shall make a survey of the lands, &c. within the limits of the benefice; an estimate of the 
annual value of the tithes; and of all compositions real, moduses of prescriptive payments 
in lieu of tithes, &c.; and as soon as such admeasurement and estimate shall be delivered 
to the commissioners, they shall be depo-ited at some convenient place for inspection; the 
commissioners will afterwards meet to hear objections, and finally to determine whatever 
disputes may arise. If any person shall be dissatisfied with the determination of the 
commissioners, such persons may appeal to the sessions. It is further provided, that the 
annual payments in lieu of tithes shall be subject to parliamentary, parochial, and other 
taxes: and that once, at least, in each year during the execution of the powers vested in 
the commissioners, the tithe-valuers shall lay their accounts before the commissioners, 
who shall, within one month, lay the same before the justices of the peace, to be examined 
and balanced. This important bill is likely to be brought before the House of Commons 
in the next session of Parliament with additional amendments, when it is expected to be 
passed. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

DoncasTeR.—The first stone of a new Church has been laid at Doncaster. The means 
for the erection and endowment of this Church are derived from the munificence of Joun 
JARRATT, Esq. who has appropriated the sum of 13,000/. to that purpose. 

Soutu CrosLanp.——A new Church is commenced in the township of South Crosland, 
in the parish of Almonbury, near Huddersfield. It is designed to contain 700 sittings, 
322 of which will be free. 
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it breakfast with his 
his 


wa 
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falling from chair. 


neously gone. 
ld 


fulness. I 


It would, pe rhay s, be difficult to 
the grave by a more deep and general 
afflicted have lost a kind and unwearied 


deceast 


cannot forbear inserting 


Charringt 


Thus was terminated a life 


sentiment of esteem and regret. 


of the laity ; but considering, as we do 


to the cause of religion when they exert themselves 


the following :— 
dshire, on Saturday, September 29th, of an 
on, Esy. of the Anchor Lane Brewery, Mile 


family, when he was observed to be 





uddenly, 





His eyes closed, and life was almost instanta- 


of singular benevolence, generosity, and use- 
individual who has been followed to 
In him the 
ind the Church of England, and 


name an 


benefactor ; 


every charitable institution connected with it, a most zealous and munificent friend. The 
de parture of such a man is a public bereavement. We trust, however, that the power of 
his example will survive him. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 

On the 8th of October, in full convoca- On Monday, the 22d of October, the 
tion, a letter fromr the Chancellor of the following Gentlemen were admitted to 
University was read, re-appointing the degrees: 

Rev. Richard Jenkins, D. D. Master of DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Balliol, to be Vice-Chancellor for the en- Jerome, W. Knapp, Fell. of St. John’s Coll, 
suing year. This appointment being una BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
nimously approved, the Vice-Chancellor Rey, Henry Jenkins, Fell. of Magd. Coll. 
took the usual oaths, and appointed isPan OF Ane. 

following Pro-Vice-Chancellors: 


Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke Coll 
Rev. Dr. Jones, Rector of Exeter ( 


Rev. Dr. Rowley, Mast. of University Coll. 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Prin. of Brasennose Coll 

On the 10th of October (being the first 
day of Term), the Rev. Thomas Farley, 
M. A. Demy of Magdalen Col e, W 
admitted a Pro-Pro r of the U1 er y 
in the room of the Rev. W. S. Cole, ot 
Worcester College, resigned. 

At the same time the following degrees 
were conferred 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Rev. Thomas Moseley, St. Edmund Hall. 

Richard Latham, Fell. of Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Robert Hussey, Stud. of Christ Church 

Rev. Charles Langton, Trinity Coll. 
BACHELORS O} 

Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, 

New Colle ge 
Richard John Lockwood Maydwell, Wad- 


ham Colle 


ARTS 
Fellow of 


Richard Hurrell Froude, Fell. of Oriel Coll. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, Oriel Coll. 


And on the 25th of October, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred: 
MASTERS OF ARTS, 
Rev. R. Bathurst Greenlaw, Worcester Coll. 


Richard Gwillym, Brasennose Coll. 

Edward Higgins, Brasennose Coll. 

Philip Tresher, University Coll. 

Rev.W.H ry ward Cox, Schol. of Pemb. Coll. 

John Gunn, Exeter Coll. 

William Faleoner, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Walter Burton Leach, Wadham Coll 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Jenkinson, Magdalen Hall. 

George Mason, Brasennose Coll. 

Herman Merivale, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 

John Savill Hallifax, Trinity Coll. 

Edward Herbert, Jesus Coll. 

Norman Hilton Macdonald, Oriel Coll. 

Francis Hartwell, Oriel Coll. 

Henry Clarke, Exeter Coll. 
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On the same day the following Gentlemen 
were admitted Scholars of Wadham Coll. 
Edward Walwyn Foley, Founder’s Kin. 
J. Bradley Dyne, Diocese of Bath & Wells 
George Edward Gepp, Essex. 

Arthur Charles Tarbutt, Essex. 


Henry Wightwick has been elected a 
Scholar of Pembroke College, on the foun- 
dation of Richard Wightwick, B.D. as 
Founder’s Kin; and John Callender Mea- 
dows has been elected one of Bishop 
Morley’s Scholars. 


MARRIED, 
Rev. Walter Augustus Shirley, M. A. Fellow of New College, to Maria, only daughter 
of the late W. Waddington, Esq. of St. Remy, Normandy. 


- 
CAMBRIDGE. 
The following Gentlemen, Scholars of The following Gentlemen have been ap- 
Trinity College, have been elected Fellows _ pointed the Caput for the ensuing year: 
of that Society: Ihe Vice-Chancellor. 
Richard Williamson, B. A. Rev. John Lamb, D.D. Master of Corpus 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, B. A. Christi College, Divinity. 
: Thomas Riddell, B. A, William Frere, LL. D. Master of Downing 
John Hodgson, B. A, College, Law. 
Thomas Stratton, B. A. Frederick Thackeray, M.D. Emmanuel 
William Law, B. A. College, Physic. 
On the 10th of October (being the first | Rev. Thomas Musgrave, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
j day of Term), the following Gentlemen Sen. Non. Regent. 
were elected University Officers for the Rev. Hamnett Holditch, M.A. Caius Coll. 


ensuing year: 
PROCTORS. 

Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Thomas S. Turnbull, M.A. Caius Coll. 
TAXORS. 

Rev. John Hind, M.A. Sidney Coll. 

Rev. Wm. H. Shelford, M. A. Emman Coll. 
MODERATORS. 

Rev. William Whewell, M.A. Trin. Coll. 

Joshua King, M. A. Queen’s Coll. 
SCRUTAIORS., 

Rev. Joseph Jee, B. D. Queen's Coll. 

Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, B. D. Sidney Coll. 


On the same day the following degrees 
were conferred: 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Fred. Vernon Lockwood, Trin. Coll. 
Rev. John Henry Bright, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Ferris, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. William Henry Green, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. John Penny, Emmanuel Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Charles Tayleur, Trinity Coll. 
Bryan Edward Duppa, St. John’s Coll. 
William Wales, Catharine Hall 
Christopher Mends Gibson, Jesus Coll. 
Thomas Marriott, Christ Coll. 
Charles Delme Radcliffe, Magdalene Coll. 
Robert Broughton Clay, Sidney Coll. 
Charles Lillingston, Emmanuel Coll. 


Sen. Regent. 


On the 24th of October, the Rev. John 
Lodge, M.A. Fellow o€ Magdalen College, 
and the Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, were appointed Pro-Proctors. 


On the same day the following Gentle- 
men were admitted to degrees: 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Marcus Gervase Beresford, Trin. Coll. 
Rev. Charles Borton, Caius Coll. 
Rev. George Hepper, St. John’s Coll. 





BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Richard Cooper Christie, Trinity Hall. 


BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 
James Johnstone, Trinity Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
George William Scott, Trinity Coll. 
Frederick Gray, Trinity Coll. 
Ebenezer Robertson, Trinity Coll. 
Franke Parker, Trinity Coll. 
Hugh P. Costobadie, St. John’s Coll. 
Leopold Erasmus Dryden, Clare Hall. 
Henry Chicheley Michell, Queen’s Coll. 





The Hon. William Henry Lyttelton, 
M.A. Christ Church, Oxford, and Richard 
Fleming Hartley, B. A. Trinity College, 
Dublin, were admitted ad eundem. 





MARRIED, 

Rev. George C. Gorham, B.D. Fellow of Queen’s College, to Jane, grand-daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Martyn, B. D. Regius Professor of Botany. 

Rev. Henry Harding, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, to the Right Hon. Lady Emily 
Fielding, sister of the Earl of Denbigh. 

Rev. Edward Tomson Bidwell, M. A. Fellow of Clare Hall, and Rector of Orcheston 
St. Mary, Wilts, to Harriet, only daughter of the late Richard Fowell, Esq. 

Rev. Walter Blunt, B.A. Fellow of King’s College, to Marian, eldest daughter of 
William Pearce, Esq. of Weasenham Hall, Norfolk. 





